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The Administration of Minimum Wage 
Laws in the United States 


by 


Ethel M. Jounson 


The International Labour Office has now in the press an inter- 
national survey of minimum wage legislation which is being 
published in the series of Studies and Reports. In preparing this 
study it was found impossible to include a considerable body 
of interesting material relating to the administration of minimum 
wage laws in the United States, and it seemed desirable, in view 
of the rapid development which has recently taken place in American 
legislation in this field, to use this material in some other form. 
The Office consequently invited Miss Johnson, who is eminently 
qualified for this task by her practical experience in the administra- 
tion of minimum wage laws in various States, as well as by her 
theoretical studies of the subject, to contribute to the Review an 
article supplementing the monograph devoted to the United States 
in the forthcoming volume, and explaining concretely how the 
various types of minimum wage laws operate. 


O understand how minimum wage legislation in the United 
States operates, it is essential to know something about 
the nature of the existing legislation! in that country, since 
the method of administration varies under different laws. 
There are in the United States both Federal and State 
measures regulating wages. The Federal measures are concerned 
with interstate activities—that is, with employments affecting 
commerce between the States. The State measures are concerned 





1 The period covered by the present article extends to July 1938. 
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with intrastate activities—that is, with employments confined 
within the limits of the individual States. The major part of 
the existing wage legislation is of the latter type, and the 
present article is concerned with these State laws. 

There are various forms of State legislation regulating wages. 
“ Prevailing rate of wage” laws have te do mainly with the 
employment of men on public works, and apply largely to 
organised trades. The term “minimum wage legislation ” 
as used here does not include laws of this nature. It means 
laws intended to protect employees from wage exploitation and 
to protect society from the injurious effects of sub-standard 
wages. Until recently this type of legislation has been limited 
in its application to women and minors. Of the twenty-seven 
States and Territories with minimum wage laws in effect in 
July 1938, only one—Oklahoma—included within its scope 
adult men. 

State minimum wage laws may be classified in various ways 
according to the method of establishment of the minimum rates, 
the basis for determining them, and the nature of the wage 
orders promulgating them. To some extent the form of admin- 
istration is influenced by the type of legislation. 

In three States—Arkansas, Nevada, and South Dakota— 
and in the Territory of Puerto Rico, the minimum rates are 
established in the law itself. Such laws are described as “rigid” 
or “ inflexible ’’ or “ flat rate ’’ measures ; and the rates they 
fix are termed “statutory” rates. In twenty-two States’ 
and the District of Columbia the minimum. rates are set by 
means of the wage-fixing machinery provided in the statutes. 
Sometimes this is done by the State authority created to admin- 
ister the laws; more frequently it is done by the wage board 
or conference set up by the administrative authority for the 
purpose of determining minimum wage rates for a particular 
occupation or group of occupations. Laws of this kind are 
called “ flexible ’’ measures. Much more highly developed 
administrative procedure is involved under laws of this type 
than in the case of the “ inflexible ’”’ laws. 

With respect to the basis on which the minimum rates are 
determined, minimum wage laws are described as “ cost of 









1 Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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living” or “fair wage” type. In one form of legislation the 
essential factor to be considered is the amount necessary to 
meet the requirements of healthful living. In the other form 
of legislation, the main factor to be taken into account is a 
fair and reasonable return for the work performed. The great 
majority of the laws now in effect? are based on the cost of 
living or include this as a factor in connection with the wage 
determinations. No material difference in administrative 
machinery is necessitated by these two forms of legislation. 

In the past, minimum wage laws have been classified also 
as “ recommendatory ” or “ mandatory ”’, according to whether 
the wage orders issued under them were enforceable through 
the customary penal sanctions or not. Two of the early minimum 
wage laws—the first Massachusetts measure, which was subse- 
quently changed, and the Nebraska law, which was later 
repealed—were “ recommendatory ” with respect to their wage 
orders. The only penalty that could be imposed in case of 
violation of the wage orders was publication of the names of 
the non-complying firms. 

There are no purely “ recommendatory ’’ minimum wage 
laws in effect in the United States at the present time. The 
“fair wage” laws, however, are recommendatory with respect 
to their wage orders when these are first issued. During an 
initial period, the length of which varies in different States, 
the orders issued with regard to minimum wage rates must be 
“directory ’. That is, they are in the nature of recommenda- 
tions and have no legally binding effect. During this “ direc- 
tory ’’ period, the only penalty in case of failure to pay the 
rates prescribed, as in the case of the early “ recommendatory ” 
laws, is publication of the names of the non-complying firms. 

After a specified time, which varies from 60 days to 9 months 
under different laws, the commissioner or other authority 
charged with administration of the measure may make the 
wage order “ mandatory ”.? A public hearing, however, must 
first be held for the benefit of those who would be affected by 
this action. After such action has been taken, violations of 





1 Those of Arizona, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. In Arkansas 
there is a provision permitting variation of the minimum rates by the Adminis- 
trative Commission to meet changes in the cost of living. 

2 In a majority of the laws the “ directory ” period is three months, as in the 
New York law. 
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the wage order are punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. 
Decision as to making “directory” orders “ mandatory ”’ 
is optional and not compulsory for the administrator. 

Although enforcement procedure obviously varies under 
the “ mandatory’ wage orders from that possible when the 
orders are of a “ directory ’’ nature, the same administrative 
machinery is employed in both instances. Nor is there necessa- 
rily any need for an essentially different administrative mecha- 
nism in the case of laws under which wage orders are “ manda- 
tory ’’ from the date of promulgation, as is the case under the 
“ cost of living ” laws, from that set up under the “ fair wage ” 
laws where the orders are “ directory ”’ at the outset. There is, 
however, in fact a considerable difference between the existing 
types of administration under the various State minimum wage 
laws. An account of the various forms of administrative machin- 
ery utilised, the powers of the enforcing authority, and the 
method of procedure in establishing and in applying minimum 
wage rates, is given in the following pages. 


Form oF ADMINISTRATION 


Administration of minimum wage laws in the United States 
is usually vested in some agency of the State connected with the 
enforcement of the general labour laws, such as the State 
Department of Labor or Industrial Commission. The “ fair 
wage ” law of Pennsylvania, for example, is administered by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor. The Wisconsin “ cost of 
living wage ”’ law is administered by the Industrial Commission 
of that State. The “ flat rate ” law of South Dakota is admin- 
istered by the Commissioner of Agriculture. In Oklahoma 
administration is under the Industrial Welfare Commission, 
which is composed of the Governor, the Commissioner of Labor, 
and the Chairman of the State Industrial Commission. The 
North Dakota minimum wage law was originally administered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Since 1935 it has been 
administered by the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor. 

The 1988 draft of the Standard Minimum Wage Bill spon- 
sored by the National Consumers’ League! provides for admin- 
istration by a minimum wage division in the State Department 
of Labor under the Industrial Commissioner and in the immediate 
charge of a minimum wage director. The majority of the States 





1 See below, p. 180. 
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with “fair wage” laws have some form of administration of 
this type. The New Jersey law, for example, vests administra- 
tion in the Commissioner of Labor together with the Director 
of the Minimum Wage Division and such deputy directors as 
the Commissioner deems advisable. Administration in New 
York is in the Department of Labor in immediate charge of the 
Director of the Division of Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage. In Puerto Rico administration of the “ flat rate” law 
is under the Commission of Labor. The New Hampshire “ fair 
wage ”’ law also vests administration in the Labor Commissioner. 
In actual practice, however, the work is in the immediate 
charge of the Minimum Wage Division in the State Labor 
Department. 

The early minimum wage laws were for the most part 
administered by independent commissions. These were fre- 
quently tripartite bodies with representatives of the various 
interests involved—employers, employees, and the public. 
With the trend towards consolidation of State departments, 
the functions of the minimum wage commissions were in general 
transferred to the State Labor Department or other authority 
charged with administration and enforcement of the labour 
laws. 

The District of Columbia still retains the independent 
commission—a Minimum Wage Board appointed by the District 
Commissioners and charged with the sole function of administra- 
tion and enforcement of the minimum wage law for the District. 
Of the other twenty-six laws, eleven! are administered by 
industrial, labour or welfare commissions. In the remaining 
States, administration is under the Commissioner of Labor 
or other official at the head of the Labor Department, usually 
with a separate division for the minimum wage work in charge 
of a director, deputy, or superintendent. In Rhode Island, for 
example, the immediate administration of the law is assigned 
to the Division of Women and Children of the Department 
of Labor. In Illinois administration is vested in the Department 
of Labor under the immediate charge of a director and assistant 
director appointed by the Governor. 





1 Those of Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Okla- 
ho ma, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. In Massachusetts administra- 
t ion is vested in the Commissioner of Labor and the three Associate Commissioners, 
w ho constitute the Minimum Wage Commission. 
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AUTHORITY OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMISSION 


In the States with “ flexible ’’ minimum wage laws, broad 
powers are conferred upon the administrative authority which 
is authorised to establish the minimum wage rates. In the four 
States with “ inflexible” laws the rates, as previously noted, 
are fixed by statute. Here the function of the administrative 
body is merely to enforce the statutory rates. In the case of 
one of these States however—Arkansas—the administrative 
authority is empowered to vary the statutory rates to meet 
changes in the cost of living. Certain discretionary powers are 
also conferred upon the Industrial Commissioner of South Dakota 
who enforces the “ flat rate’ law of that State. The Commis- 
sioner may make certain variations from the statutory rate in 
the case of handicapped employees and in the case of apprentices. 
With these exceptions the functions of administrators of the 
“ inflexible ” laws are strictly limited. 

In a number of States the administrative authority has 
power to include in its wage orders regulation of hours of labour 
as well as minimum wages. Several States with the early type 
of minimum wage legislation include express provisions to this 
effect. This is the case, for example, in California, Colorado, 
Oregon, and Washington. The Oregon law! empowers the 
State Welfare Commission to establish not only standards of 
minimum wages but standards of hours of employment and 
conditions of labour. In this connection the Commission 
is authorised to make the following determinations : 
“(A) Standards of hours of employment for women or for 
minors... in any occupation; (B) Standards of conditions 
of labor... and what surroundings or conditions—sanitary 
or otherwise—are detrimental to the health or morals of women 
or of minors’’. 

Under the recently enacted Louisiana law ?, the Commissioner 
of Labor is authorised to specify minimum wage rates and 
standard conditions of labour based on the recommendations 
of the tripartite wage conferences. 

Authority to regulate hours, although not specified in the 
“fair wage ”’ laws, is presumably implied in the power granted 
the agency in charge of the law to make administrative regula- 
tions to implement the wage orders. This authority has been 





1 Oregon Law of 1913, ch. 62, section 4, p. 92 ; O.L.S. 6670. 
2 Louisiana Acts of 1988, No. 362, sections 8-10. 
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interpreted thus by the administrative agency in most of the 
“fair wage’ States; and the orders customarily specify the 
hours on which the rates are based, with overtime provision 
for hours beyond the standard set. 

Even where there is no provision, expressed or implied, 
authorising the regulation of hours, wage orders frequently 
contain provision to this effect, such as stipulation of the number 
of hours constituting full-time employment and the rates for 
part-time employment. Inclusion of some provision of this 
nature is essential if the rates are to have any significance. 
The District of Columbia Minimum Wage Board, which 
administers the District.law, has not only established rates for 
full-time employment by specifying the hours within the legal 
maximum for which the minimum rates are to be paid in 
the case of all occupations where hours are covered by 
statutory limit, but has provided overtime rates for hours 
beyond a certain maximum in the case of workers whose 
hours are not limited by law.' 

In practically all the minimum wage laws the powers and 
functions of the administrative authority are specified in detail, 
as is the case with respect to procedure in connection with the 
establishment of minimum wage determinations. 


PROCEDURE FOR WAGE DETERMINATIONS : WAGE BoarDS 


The procedure for determining minimum rates varies in 
the laws of the different States. In the four States with “ inflex- 
ible’? or “ flat rate’’ laws, the rates are set in the statutes 
themselves, and no wage-fixing machinery is involved.? All 
the “ flexible’ laws provide definite machinery for setting 
minimum wage rates. The procedure under these laws, however, 
varies in detail. Usually it is provided that the minimum wage 
rates are to be established through the agency of wage boards, 
advisory boards, or wage conferences, appointed for the specific 
occupation under consideration. In a few States the Minimum 
Wage Commission or other agency authorised to administer 
the law has power to fix the minimum rates itself without the 
assistance of a wage board. This is the exception, however, 
rather than the rule ; and even in the States where this is possible 





1 See District of Columbia, Public House-keeping Wage Order (Order No. 4), 
effective 8 May 1938. 


2 For certain exceptions, see above, p. 154. 
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the administrative authority may appoint a wage board to 
recommend minimum wage rates. 

In general, the procedure in establishing minimum rates 
for an occupation involves the following steps : a survey of the 
occupation ; the establishment of a wage board ; the report by 
the wage board of its determinations ; a public hearing on the 
determinations and issue of the wage order. 

The administrative authority, either on its own initiative 
or on petition or complaint, conducts an investigation of wages 
in the occupation under consideration. In the laws of some 
States decision as to making such an enquiry is left solely to 
the discretion of the commission, commissioner, or other 
authority, in charge of minimum wage work. In other States, 
such action may be taken at the discretion of the administrative 
commission, and must be taken at the request of a specified 
number of persons. 

The nature of the wage survey is usually left to the decision 
of the administrative commission. It may be represented by 
examination of books and records of employers in the occupa- 
tion, by public hearings and testimony of witnesses, or by a 
combination of all these. Customarily the survey involves a 
transcript of pay-rolls showing the wages paid to women and 
young persons in the occupation, the firms chosen for this 
purpose being selected in such a way as to constitute a represen- 
tative sample of the industry. Data on subjects relevant to the 
enquiry, such as time rates of wages, hours of employment, age 
and experience of employees, seasonal factors, and related 
matters, are usually secured. The commission may also include 
as part of its enquiry a study of the cost of living for working 
women, especially in States where the minimum rate is based 
on that factor. This information, as well as the report of the 
wage study, is prepared for the use of the wage board, if one 
is formed. 

The second step is the establishment of a wage board or 
conference for the occupation under consideration. The members 
of such a board are appointed by the administrative commis- 
sion.! If the enquiry indicates low wage conditions in the occu- 
pation—either wages below the cost of living, in the case of 
laws based on this factor, or the payment of oppressive wages, 
in the case of the “ fair wage’’ laws—the commission is required 





1 Under the Kentucky law the members of the wage boards are to be 
appointed by the Governor. 
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to establish a wage board or conference to recommend minimum 
rates for the occupation.! A requirement in all the laws is 
that there shall be equal representation for employers and 
employees on the wage board. 

Under some of the laws, such as that of California, the 
size of the wage board is left to the determination of the State 
commission. In other States the maximum size of the board 
is specified in the law; in New York, for example, the wage 
board must be composed of “ not more than three representa- 
tives of employers, an equal number of representatives of 
employees and not more than three disinterested persons 
representing the public’’. The Minnesota law specifies both 
a maximum and a minimum number. 

A few laws make specific requirement for representation 
of women on the wage boards. The Colorado law, for example, 
provides that at least one member of each group—employers, 
employees, and the public—must be a woman. The Minne- 
sota law requires that at least one-fifth of the membership 
of the board must be women and that the public group must 
contain at least one woman. In practice, it is customary to 
appoint women as all or part of the representatives of the 
employees and to appoint one or more women on the group 
representing the public. 

Some States provide that a representative of the administra- 
tive commission shall sit with the wage board or conference. 
This is the case in Arizona, Colorado, the District of Columbia, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 
The Arizona law specifies that one of the members of the 
Industrial Commission, which administers the law, shall serve 
as chairman of the wage board.? The District of Columbia law 
provides that the wage conference, which is the temporary 
body that recommends the minimum wage rates, shall include 
one or more members of the Minimum Wage Board, which is 
the administrative body. In actual practice all three members 
of the Minimum Wage Board sit with the wage conference and 
participate in its deliberations. 

A few States, such as Massachusetts, specify that the 
appointment of employers’ and employees’ representatives shall, 
so far as practicable, be made on the basis of nominations 





1 In the case of the Colorado, Kansas and Minnesota laws, the commission 
may establish the rates directly. 
? The California and Utah laws have similar provisions. 
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submitted by employers and employees in the occupation. In 
the majority of the States, the administrative commission is 
free to make appointments directly. The commission is empow- 
ered also, as a rule, to designate the chairman of the wage board, 
issue the rules of organisation and procedure for the board, and 
supply it with data to assist it in its work. 

Under the “ fair wage ” laws the wage boards have authority 
to subpoena records, summon witnesses, administer oaths, and 
take testimony. They are authorised to make findings as to the 
suitable minimum wages for employees in the occupation under 
consideration—that is, in general, for the women and young 
persons, inasmuch as all but one of the State minimum wage 
laws are restricted in their scope to these classes of employees. 
The wage boards are usually authorised to recommend special 
rates below the minimum for minors and inexperienced workers 
if such differentiation is in their judgment advisable, and also 
special rates for different employments within the occupation 
considered and for different localities within the State. In 
practice, the wage boards sometimes supplement their deter- 
minations with a recommendation as to administrative regula- 
tions ; and in one of the recently enacted “fair wage” laws— 
that of Kentucky—the wage board is expressly permitted to 
make such recommendation.' . 

When a majority of the members of the wage board has 
reached agreement, a report of its findings is submitted to the 
administrative commission. The more recent laws fix a time 
limit within which a wage board must submit its report. Under 
the “fair wage ” laws this is usually sixty days. Some of the 
earlier laws make no provision in this respect, leaving the matter 
to rules of organisation and procedure adopted by the minimum 
wage commission. In case a wage board fails to reach agreement 
or to submit its report within the specified time, the administra- 
tive authority may form a new wage board to consider the 
matter. 


Wace Boarp PROCEDURE 


As an illustration of the way in which a wage board func- 
tions, the procedure in the District of Columbia may be cited. 
Here the wage conference which recommends the minimum rate 
of wages for an occupation consists of equal numbers of represen- 
tatives of employers and of employees in the occupation in 





1 This is a provision of the 1938 draft for a Standard Minimum Wage Bill 
sponsored by the National Consumers’ League. 
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question, and of representatives of the public, together with one 
or more of the three members of the District Minimum Wage 
Board, the permanent authority that administers and enforces 
the law.! The executive secretary of the Board also sits with 
the wage conference, serving as its secretary. The meetings of 
the conference are open to the public, and the action taken is 
usually reported in the press. Employers and employees in the 
occupation are invited to appear before the conference and 
present testimony regarding wage conditions and special prob- 
lems in the industry that have a bearing on the establishment 
of a minimum rate of wages. 

The Board prepares rules of organisation and procedure for 
the conference and provides the necessary clerical assistance 
for the work. It furnishes the members of the conference 
with the data collected regarding existing wages in the occupa- 
tion, and also with information to assist the members in their 
deliberations regarding the cost of living for women employees. 
In this connection the Minimum Wage Board has used the report 
on minimum wage budgets prepared by the Women’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Bureau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture.? 

The members of the wage conference work out their own 
ideas as to the necessary cost-of-living budget for women 
employees in the occupation under consideration. Frequently 
separate budgets are submitted by the employees’ and employ- 
ers’ representatives before an agreement is reached. In the case 
of the Conference for Beauty Shop Occupations, the employees’ 
representatives prepared a budget of $22.30 a week, while the 
employers’ representatives prepared a budget totalling $17 a 
week. There was thus a difference of $5.80 between the two 
estimates. 

Where there is divergence such as this, the representatives 
of the public on the conference try to harmonise the existing 
differences and induce the employers’ and employees’ represen- 
tatives to reach agreement on a budget which the majority of 
the members will regard as fair and reasonable. 





1 The law provides that one member of the Wage Board shall sit with the 
conference. In practice the three members sit with the conference. See above, 
p. 157. 

2'U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR and U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Factors to be considered in preparing Minimum Wage Budgets for Women and the 
Practical Pricing of Budgets to be used in establishing Minimum Wages. Washington, 
1987. 56 + 7 pp., mimeographed. 
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After listening to the discussion of the budgets presented by 
representatives of employers and employees, they customarily 
draw up a budget of their own based on the evidence submitted 
by both sides. 

It is this budget, possibly with modifications, that is finally 
voted on by the Conference. 

In the case cited, after discussing the matter in informal 
debates, the Conference finally agreed on a cost-of-living budget 
of $18 a week and recommended a minimum rate of wages for 
beauty shop employees based on that amount. This agreement 
was made after the Conference had been in session three weeks 
and after holding seven meetings. 

A Wage Order based on the determinations of the Conference 
was issued by the Minimum Wage Board following a public 
hearing. 


PROCEDURE FOR WAGE DETERMINATIONS : WAGE ORDERS 


Determinations of the wage board are not binding upon 
the administrative authority. That authority may accept 
or reject the report of the board, or may refer it back to the 
board for further consideration, or may form a new wage board 
for that purpose. If the report is accepted by the administrative 
authority, certain procedure must be followed to make the deter- 
minations effective as a wage order. 

Before the wage order can be issued, a public hearing must 
be held on the proposal, for the benefit of persons who will be 
affected by its adoption. Certain formalities are outlined in the 
statutes, such as publication of notice of the hearing and speci- 
fication of the time within which the hearing must be held 
after the date of publication. This public hearing is primarily 
for the purpose of receiving suggestions or objections with regard 
to the determinations of the wage board. After the public 
hearing, the administrative authority may finally approve or 
disapprove the report. The recent laws require action to be 
taken within a specified time, e.g. ten days. Under the Kentucky 
law, if the Commissioner fails to act within this period, he is 
deemed to have approved the report. Loopholes which exist 
in some of the earlier measures are closed in the newer measures 
by the requirement that in case of disapproval of the wage 
board’s recommendations the administrative authority must 
re-submit the matter to the same wage board or to a new board. 

If the determinations of a wage board are finally approved, 
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a wage order or decree is issued for the occupation under con- 
sideration. In the case of the laws based primarily on the cost 
of living, such a wage order is “ mandatory ” from the date 
on which it becomes effective. Under the “fair wage” laws 
the wage orders when first issued are “ directory ’’ for a specified 
period, as previously noted. 

In practically all the States the wage boards are authorised 
to recommend minimum rates for both time and piece-rate 
workers. Piece-rate processes are usually covered by a general 
requirement that the rates shall be such as to yield at least the 
minimum for full-time employment and a proportionate amount 
for part-time employment. Administrative regulations under 
the New York Order for the Beauty Shop Occupations specify that 
“no matter what method of payment is used, whether time- 
rate, commission basis, or piece-work, the employee’s wage 
shall in no event be less than the minimum wage ”’. In a number 
of laws, including the majority of the “fair wage ’’ measures, 


rates for overtime and for part-time work may be included in 
the orders. The Louisiana law expressly authorises the wage 
conference to recommend overtime and part-time rates. 

In the case of the “fair wage” laws, the determinations 
may be supplemented by administrative regulations added 


by the authority charged with the enforcement of the law or 
by that authority in co-operation with the wage board. These 
regulations are intended to safeguard the minimum “ fair wage ”’ 
standards recommended. They cover such matters as provisions 
for learners and apprentices, the proportion of workers in an 
establishment that may be so classified, the relation of piece 
rates to time rates, deductions for services supplied by the 
employer, the number of hours constituting full-time work, 
and the special rates for part-time and overtime work. 

Usually the wage board is authorised to recommend special 
rates below the minimum in the case of beginners and minors, 
while the administrative authority—the minimum wage com- 
mission or the commissioner charged with the administration 
of the law—is responsible for determining the issue in individual 
cases of special licences to handicapped workers. This authori- 
sation for exemption from the minimum rate is safeguarded 
either by provisions in the law itself or in the wage order or in 
the administrative regulations which implement the order. 
Under some laws the special licences may be issued only for 





1 See above, p. 151. 
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periods to be determined by the administrative authority. 
Two States—Colorado and Minnesota—specify that the number 
of special licences issued to employees in a given establishment 
must not exceed one-tenth of the total number of employees 
in that establishment. 

Where special rates are fixed for apprentices, the period of 
apprenticeship may be defined in the wage order. The Oregon 
Order for the Needlecraft Occupation specifies that the length 
of apprenticeship shall be one year, and that this apprenticeship 
term shall be divided into three equal periods of four months 
each with progressively higher wage rates for each succeeding 
period. The Rhode Island Wage Order for the Wearing Apparel 
and Allied Occupations establishes a special rate for learners 
below the minimum and stipulates that not more than 10 per 
cent. of the employees in any plant may be classified as learners 
“except on proof of extraordinary conditions and by written 
permission of the commissioner of minimum wage ”’. 


REVISION AND REVIEW OF WAGE ORDERS 


Wage orders which have become effective may be revised 
by the administrative commission, usually through the agency 
of a wage board. The Standard Minimum Wage Bill! provides 


that the orders may be revised after they have been in operation 
for a specified time, such as one year. This provision is embodied 
in the laws of a number of the States. The Kentucky law, 
however, permits the Commissioner of Labor, on his own initia- 
tive or on petition of fifty or more residents of the State, to 
arrange for revision of the wage orders at any time. 

In the case of revision of “ mandatory ” wage orders under 
the “ fair wage ” laws, the administrative authority has power 
to determine to what extent the new order shall be “ directory ”’ 
and to what extent it shall be “ mandatory ”. Administrative 
regulations may be modified by the administrative authority 
without reference to a wage board. A hearing, however, must 
be held on the proposed changes before their adoption. 

Arrangement for judicial review of orders or rulings under 
minimum wage laws is authorised in all the States with 
“ flexible ’’ legislation. The provisions in this respect vary 
widely in the different States. Some of the early measures and 
the majority of those of the “ fair wage ”’ type limit such review 
to questions of law, making the decisions of the administrative 





1 See above, p. 152. 
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authority final as to questions of fact. The Standard Minimum 
Wage Bill sponsored by the National Consumers’ League 
contains this provision which, with minor variations, has been 
incorporated in the statutes of most of the States with legisla- 
tion of this nature. The New York law, for example, specifies 
that “ all questions of fact shall be decided by the commissioner 
and there shall be no appeal from his decision on any such 
question of fact, but there shall be a right of review by the 
Board of Standards and Appeals! and the courts from any ruling 
or holding on any question of law included or embodied in any 
decision or order ”’. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire—two of the “ fair 
wage ” States—give somewhat broader powers to the courts 
in the matter of review of wage orders. The Massachusetts 
law permits general review by the court of any decision of the 
Commissioner, the setting aside of his decision, or reference 
of the issue back for further consideration. 

The Kentucky law limits the right of review to determining 
whether “(1) the commissioner or director acted without or 
in excess of his powers ; (2) the order or decision is procured by 
fraud ; (3) the order or decision is not in conformity to the 
provisions of this Act ; (4) if findings of fact are at issue whether 
such findings of fact support the order or decision ”’. 

California permits persons aggrieved by any rule or regula- 
tion of the Industrial Welfare Commission to apply for a re- 
hearing or to appeal to the courts on the ground that the Com- 
mission acted in excess of its powers, or that the order was 
procured by fraud. The Court is empowered to set aside any 
of the determinations and may reconsider the matter at issue. 
Either the Commission or any party aggrieved may appeal 
from the decision of the lower court to the higher courts. 


PROCEDURE FOR APPLICATION OF LAWS AND ORDERS 


After minimum wage orders have been entered, responsibility 
for supervision of their application and enforcement rests with 
the administrative authority. Following the issue of a wage 
order the administrative authority makes inspection to determine 
compliance. Preliminary to this, however, a request may be 
made to employers in the occupation throughout the State to 





+ This was formerly a function of the Industrial Board. The change was made 
by Law of 1938, ch. 657. 
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submit a written transcript of their pay rolls for a specified 
period after the minimum rates became operative, with such 
other related information as may be required to determine 
compliance. A request of this nature frequently accompanies 
the notice sent from the office of the administrative authority 
advising employers of the provisions of the wage order with 
requirements for posting. 

In the field inspection following this preliminary check, 
agents of the administrative body visit the plants of employers 
throughout the State who are subject to the wage order. To 
facilitate the inspection work, employers are required to keep 
prescribed records regarding their women and minor employees. 
Such records in general include the names of the employees, 
with their scheduled rates of wages, earnings, and hours of em- 
ployment, the age of minors, and the length of experience of 
employees receiving less than the minimum rate in case special 
rates are established for beginners and minors. These records 
must be open to the examination of the administrative body 
and its authorised agents. Usually a pay-roll transcript for a 
definite period, such as one week, is taken as part of the inspec- 
tion procedure. 

In the case of the “fair wage” laws, the wage orders, as 
previously noted, are “ reeommendatory ” for a specified period 
when first issued and are known during this period as “ direc- 
tory ” orders. This is intended largely as a period of probation 
and adjustment which permits employers to become acquainted 
with the provisions of the order. It is also a period of educational 
effort on the part of the administrative authority. When adjust- 
ments cannot be effected through the ordinary procedure of 
inspection, re-inspection, and conference, the administrative 
authority may publish the names of the non-complying firms. 
Such action is optional and not mandatory. It is also optional 
for the administrative authority to make “ directory ”’ orders 
“mandatory ”’, after the specified period during which they 
must be recommendatory is completed. 

In the case of laws based on the cost of living, which are 
now all “mandatory ’”’, non-compliance with the minimum 
rates established carries a direct penalty which, in case of con- 
viction, is imposed by the courts. Procedure in the first instance 
under “ mandatory ” laws is, however, usually similar to that 
under the laws with initial “ directory ” orders. When instances 
of non-compliance are found on the first inspection, re-inspec- 
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tion is customarily made to ascertain if the adjustments required 
have been effected. 

Under the majority of the minimum wage laws the adminis- 
trative authority is empowered to institute proceedings to 
collect back wages for employees who are paid less than the 
minimum rate. This is ordinarily the case under the “ flexible ”’ 
laws. It is a provision of the Standard Minimum Wage Bill, 
and is included in the various “ fair wage” laws with respect 
to mandatory orders. The Massachusetts law, for example, 
specifies that “if any woman or minor is paid by an employer 
less than the minimum fair wage to which such woman or minor 
is entitled under or by virtue of a mandatory minimum fair 
wage order, such woman or minor may recover in civil action 
the full amount of such minimum wage less any amount actually 
paid to such woman or minor by the employer.... At 
the request of any woman or minor paid less than the minimum 
wage . . . the commissioner may take an assignment of such 
wage claim in trust for the assigning employee and may bring 
any legal action necessary to collect such claim...” In 
some States, such as Washington, civil action on the part of the 
employee alone is specified. 

The practical application of minimum wage legislation is 
represented by the minimum rates established in the various 
States for the protection of the employees to whom the laws 
extend. As previously noted, in all except four of the 27 States 
and Territories with minimum wage laws now in effect, the mini- 
mum rates are fixed, not in the law itself, but by the State 
body that administers the law, usually functioning through the 
agency of a wage board or conference. In one?! of the four 
States with statutory laws, rates under certain conditions may 
be fixed in this manner. 

There is striking diversity among the States with respect 
to both the number and variety of occupations and the number 
of workers covered by minimum wage rates. The number of 
wage orders issued by a State, however, does not tell the entire 
story, as the scope of the orders in different States varies widely. 
A single order covering all manufactured employment in one 
State may reach a larger number of workers than the wage 
orders for many separate industries in another State. 

Other factors to be kept in mind in this connection are the 





1 Arkansas (see above, p. 154). 
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length of time the different State laws have been in operation 
and the effect of court decisions on their activities. One of the 
major influences in shaping the development of minimum wage 
legislation in the United States has been the action of the courts 
in the past in holding legislation of this nature unconstitutional. 
The United States Supreme Court in April 1928 declared the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage Law invalid.! This was 
on the ground that the law—a mandatory measure in which 
the minimum wage was based on the cost of living—violated the 
provision in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution which specify that no person shall be “ deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law ”—a pro- 
vision interpreted by the courts as intended to protect freedom 
of contract. As a result of this opinion the minimum wage laws 
of a number of States were invalidated or rendered ineffective. 
In March 1987 the Supreme Court reversed its opinion of 15 years 
earlier by upholding the constitutionality of the Washington 
State Minimum Wage Law, a measure similar in its provisions 
to the District of Columbia law. Following this opinion there 
has been a resurgence of minimum wage legislation and minimum 
wage activity in the United States. 

In the case of the laws that were invalidated, the wage orders 
issued before such action ceased to be effective. ? In a number 
of instances where this happened, the laws have been validated 
or re-enacted only recently, and no new wage orders have as 
yet been issued.‘ The States with the largest numbers of wage 
orders to their credit are those with laws that have been in effect 
longest, and that have experienced the greatest freedom from 
court action. This is the case, for example, in California, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, and Washington. 

Even when these factors are taken into account therc is still 
wide diversity in the coverage in different States. Massachusetts, 
for example, has directed its attention largely to manufacturing 





1 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525 (1923). 

2 West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U.S. 397, 57 Sup. Ct. 578 (1937). 

3 This applies to the period covered by the present article, which ends with 
July 1938. 

4 The minimum wage laws of the following States were invalidated or repealed : 
Arizona, invalidated 1937 ; Arkansas, invalidated 1927, validated 1937 ; District 
of Columbia, invalidated 1923, validated 1937 ; Kansas, invalidated 1925, validated 
1988 ; Minnesota, invalidated 1925, validated 1937; Nebraska, repealed 1919 ; 
New York, invalidated 1936, re-enacted 1937; Puerto Rico, invalidated 1924, 
validated 1937 ; Texas, repealed 1921 ; Utah, repealed 1929, new law 1933 ; Wiscon- 
sin, invalidated 1924, new laws 1925 and 1937. 
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industries, while California has been concerned mainly with 
the canning and packing industries. Some States have brought 
all forms of manufacturing under a single wage order ; others 
have made separate orders for each industry considered. Some 
of the variations can be explained by the occupational charac- 
teristics of the various States. To a large extent, however, they 
are due to the fact that until quite recently each State has 
acted independently of other States in its minimum wage work. 

Influences that within recent years have tended to promote 
greater uniformity are the effect of the codes adopted under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act; the Minimum Wage Compact; 
and the National Conferences of State Minimum Wage Adminis- 
trators convened by the United States Department of Labor. 
If the dates of promulgation of the wage orders were given they 
would show a closer correspondence between those more recently 
issued. All the Massachusetts wage orders in effect in July 1938 
were originally issued before the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

One result of the codes adopted under that Act and of the 
National Conferences of Minimum Wage Administrators was 
to draw the attention of the States to intrastate employments, 
which are largely represented by the service trades. At these 
National Conferences the importance of uniformity of action 
and procedure has been stressed. As one result a definite attempt 
has been made by the minimum wage administrators in the 
different States to select simultaneously the same occupation 
for wage-board action. 


MACHINERY FOR ENFORCEMENT 


The actual test of the effectiveness of minimum wage laws 
comes through their administration and enforcement. The 
breadth of occupational coverage of minimum wages and the 
number of workers protected by wage orders are not the sole 
criteria of effective operation of the laws. The extent to which the 
minimum rates fixed are significant, representing real improve- 
ment over existing conditions and genuine protection for low- 
wage workers, and the extent to which the minimum rates pre- 
scribed are met by the concerns to which they apply, determine 
their true value. 

As regards the enforcement of the wage orders, no attempt 
can be made here to evaluate its effectiveness in the various 
States or to describe the degree of enforcement in any individual 
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State. All that is envisaged is a brief account of the essential 
provisions required for enforcement and of the machinery cus- 
tomarily utilised for that purpose in the various States. 

Essentials for effective enforcement of minimum wage rates 
include, in particular, the implementing of provisions in the 
laws and wage orders themselves ; the amount of funds available 
for the work ; the size and competence of the inspection staff ; 
the attitude of the administrative authority ; the co-operation 
of workers and employers ; and the public interest in minimum 
wage legislation in the communities where the rates are applied. 
It is only possible to consider here the regulatory provisions, the 
funds appropriated, and the size of the inspection staff. 

The majority of the minimum wage laws—including all the 
“ flexible ’ measures—include provisions designed to assist the 
administrative authority in its work and to effect the wage 
determinations. These include, as previously noted, the right of 
enforcement officials to enter establishments employing persons 
covered by the law, the right to require employers to keep 
certain prescribed records regarding their women and minor 
employees, and the right to require them to supply information 
regarding the wages paid to such employees. In addition there 
is the right to require posting of the provisions of minimum 
wage orders in establishments in occupations affected by such 
orders. In most of the States these provisions are mandatory, 
and carry a penalty for violation in addition to the penalty for 
failure to pay the minimum rate of wages. 

Frequently there are provisions in the wage orders them- 
selves as well as in the statutes which are intended to prevent 
nullification or evasion of the orders and to facilitate their enforce- 
ment. Among such provisions may be noted requirements 
regarding the issue of special licences for handicapped employees 
and for apprentices, the limit placed on the time during which 
such licences are valid, and the limit on the number or propor- 
tion of licences that may be granted in a given establishment. 
These licences or certificates, copies of which are kept on file 
by the administrative authority, enable that authority to deter- 
mine whether instances found where employees are receiving 
less than the minimum represent actual non-compliance or 
authorised exemptions. Other provisions in the wage orders 
important in this connection are those concerning the defini- 
tions as to coverage and classification, the hours that constitute 
full-time employment, the rates for part-time work, and the 
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deductions and charges that may be made against employees’ 
wages. The procedure followed by the administrative authority 
in applying these provisions and the methods employed in 
determining compliance have much to do with the effectiveness 
of enforcement. In general there are three methods utilised for 
this purpose: investigation of complaints; requirement of 
employers affected to submit transcripts of their pay-rolls to 
the administrative authority ; and systematic pay-roll inspec- 
tion based on visits to the concerns covered by the law or the 
wage orders. The last-mentioned is the most effective and is 
the method in general use. It is supplemented by inspection of 
complaints, and in most States by requirement of submission 
of pay-roll transcripts. 

Some States confine the field inspection to a sampling pro- 
cess, which is checked with the complete transcript submitted 
by employers covered by the wage orders. California in the past 
has made extensive use of this method. It is utilised to some 
extent by States with “ fair wage ’’ laws, frequently in connec- 
tion with the programme of plant inspection following the date 
on which the wage order becomes operative. Massachusetts 
has depended largely on individual inspection of pay-rolls in 
every establishment covered by a wage order. In addition it 
has been customary in that State to take a complete pay-roll 
transcript. This method makes possible comprehensive statis- 
tical studies. It obviously requires more time than the sampling 
method or the complete inspection without the full transcript 
of cases other than those representing non-compliance. Although 
it facilitates the determination of non-compliance by affording 
a double check on the inspectors’ work, it calls for a larger 
staff than would otherwise be the case and is feasible only in 
States with a reasonably adequate financial provision. 

Detection and adjustment of non-compliance depends upon 
a number of factors. It requires thorough and comprehensive 
inspection, repeated with reasonable frequency ; prompt action 
upon complaint ; effective follow-up work ; and a continuous 
educational programme. This in turn is conditioned by the 
funds made available for the work. 

The contrast in the provisions for financing minimum wage 
work in the various States is striking. The sums appropriated 
in different jurisdictions, however, afford little basis for valid 
comparison unless correlated with the amount of work to be 
performed. In a number of States administration of minimum 
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wage regulations is combined with other work in a bureau or 
division of women in industry, or women and child labour. In 
Illinois, for example, the minimum wage work is conducted in 
a division which also administers the hour law, the one day of 
rest in seven law, the child labour law, and the homework 
regulations. In New York the Division of Women in Industry 
and Minimum Wage, in addition to the minimum wage law, 
administers the homework regulations, and in industries covered 
by minimum wage orders, the wage payment law, the regulations 
regarding hotel hours, and the child labour laws!. Obviously 
with other factors equal a department with multiple duties like 
these requires a much larger appropriation than one confining 
itself exclusively to minimum wage legislation. 

In several States the minimum wage work, although a 
branch of the Labor Department, is administered independently 
of other laws. This is the case, for example, in Arizona, Colorado, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota. It is also the case in the District of Columbia, where 
the administrative authority is an independent commission. In 
the jurisdictions mentioned, the appropriation specified is 
entirely for minimum wage work. 

Of the States combining minimum wage work with other 
functions, a few segregate the amount for minimum wage 
services from that for other activities. Of the appropriation ? 
of $68,110 in 1987 for the Division of Women’s and Children’s 
Employment in the Illinois Department of Labor, $48,000 was 
allocated to minimum wage administration. New York, with a 
total appropriation in 1987 of $850,000 for the Division of 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, listed $247,000 for 
minimum wage work, including research work for women in 
industry. The amount exclusively for minimum wage work, 





1 “ According to Article 6 of the Labor Law, payment of wages is not enforced 
by any one Division in the Department of Labor. Collection of unpaid wages, in 
industries other than those covered by minimum wage orders, is handled by the 
Bureau of Labor Welfare of the Division of Industrial Relations. Also, though 
we are handling the enforcement of the hotel hours laws, and the hours regulations 
for beauty shop workers, our Division does not have any further part in the enforce- 
ment of the hours laws except in connection with our minimum wage orders. All 
other hours regulations are enforced by the Inspection Division. Likewise, the 
Child Labor laws, except in connection with minimum wage orders, are enforced 
by the Division of Inspection, while work certificates are issued by the educational 
authorities.”” (From letter of 20 December 1938 from New York Department 
of Labor.) 

2 The particulars of appropriations given in the following pages are mostly 
taken from an unpublished table compiled by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1937. 
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as reported by the Industrial Commissioner, was $175,000 for 
that year.! This is by far the largest appropriation for minimum 
wage work in any State. In this connection, however, there 
should be taken into account the size of the State and the 
number of women covered by the law—nearly 900,000. Con- 
trasted with this, North Dakota, with 11,000 women covered 
by the law, has an appropriation of $7,220 for the biennium, 
or $8,610 for the work for a year. 

Another factor to be considered in connection with the 
amount of appropriations is the type of legislation involved. 
The States with “inflexible” laws obviously do not have to 
make expenditures for wage boards and for public hearings 
preliminary to the promulgation of wage orders.* The extent 
to which work is possible under the “flexible” laws—the 
extent to which occupations are brought under wage orders— 
is definitely related to the appropriation available for the work. 

The method of procedure in enforcement is another matter 
which influences the expenditure required. The amount of 
research work conducted in connection with the minimum 
wage, the publications issued, the number and size of the wage 
boards established—all these are influences to be taken into 
account when considering the appropriation in different juris- 
dictions. A State with liberal appropriation can carry on activ- 
ities from which another State with funds drastically limited 
is precluded. 

Even when these various factors are taken into account 
there is wide variation in the provisions in this respect in 
different States. If the comparison is made between jurisdic- 
tions where administration is restricted to minimum wages 
and where the number of women that might be covered by 
wage decrees is approximately the same, there is still extreme 
contrast. The District of Columbia, with a potential coverage 
of 28,000 women and an actual coverage of approximately 
10,500, at the end of July 1938, had for that year an annual 
appropriation of $8,040; New Hampshire, with a potential 
coverage of 32,000 women and an actual coverage at the time 
in question of 2,600 *, had an appropriation twice as great— 





2 New YorK DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR: Special Bulletin 192, November 1937, 
p. 82. 

2 For an exception in the case of Arkansas, see above,fp. 154. 

3 Wage orders in preparation at the close of the period covered by the present 
article will change these figures. 
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$16,486. The compactness of the area in which eligible employees 
are situated influences the cost of wage investigations and 
inspections. In this respect the District of Columbia is at an 
advantage as compared to States with sparsely settled commun- 
ities. 

Other influences, such as changing administrations, have a 
definite bearing on the appropriation provided for minimum 
wage work. Rhode Island, with a potential coverage of 65,000 
women and an actual coverage of 6,500, had an appropriation 
of $20,780 for the fiscal year 1 July 1937 to 1 July 1938. The 
appropriation for the ensuing year under a different administra- 
tion was cut to $9,780.1 

The following figures of appropriations for a selected group 
of minimum wage States are based on information supplied by 
the States to the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and on communications from minimum wage 
administrators. Connecticut, a prominent industrial State 
with more than 100,000 women to whom minimum wage rates 
might apply, has a biennial appropriation of $5,000. Kansas, 
with 73,000 women covered by the law, has an annual appro- 
priation of approximately $2,700 for administration of the 
regulations regarding hours and sanitary and safety conditions 
of women in industry, as well as the minimum wage. Ohio, with 
mere than 300,000 women eligible for wage orders, has an 
annual appropriation of $42,000. New Jersey, with a slightly 
smaller potential coverage—265,000 women— has an appro- 
priation of $12,500. With so many factors involved in the 
matter of appropriation, the figures cited are significant mainly 
as an indication of the possibility of an active programme of 
work and of an adequate staff to conduct the programme. 

The size of the staff available for minimum wage work 
in the different States necessarily varies with the appropriation 
of funds provided for the work. New York leads with 52 em- 
ployees devoting their entire time to minimum wage activities. 
This number includes 43 inspectors for a State with nearly 
a million and a half women gainfully employed, approximately 
900,000 of whom might be brought under wage orders. Pennsyl- 





1 Information supplied by the Commissioner of Minimum Wage, Rhode Island, 
14 July 1938. 

2 Information supplied by the Director of the Minimum Wage Division, Con- 
necticut, 15 July 1938. 
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vania, with 500,000 women as potential coverage, has a staff 
of 20, including 13 inspectors devoting full time to minimum 
wage work. Ohio, with a potential coverage of 327,000 and an 
actual coverage of 35,000, has 15 full-time employees, this staff 
including 11 inspectors. New Hampshire has a staff of seven, 
including four inspectors.’ The District of Columbia has a staff 
of four, including two full-time inspectors. In 19387 the staff 
consisted of three persons, including one inspector. 

In considering the effectiveness of an inspection staff, 
quantity is less important than quality. A few competent 
inspectors with training and experience and interest in the work 
can accomplish much more in the way of effective application 
of the law than a much larger number lacking these qualifica- 
tions. No uniform standards for a minimum wage inspectorate 
have as yet been made effective throughout the jurisdictions 
with minimum wage laws. Here as elsewhere there is wide 
variation among the States in the standards required with 
respect to education, training, specified experience, and personal 
characteristics. 

Less than half of the States with minimum wage legislation 
have Civil Service regulations. They are the following : Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Kentucky, California, Colorado, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Of 
these States, three—Arkansas, Connecticut, and Kentucky— 
enacted their Civil Service laws in 1987. 

The District of Columbia is not subject to the Federal 
Civil Service Regulations, although the employees after appoint- 
ment are classified by the Federal Service. There is, however, 
a form of municipal civil service in the District with a personnel 
official ; and standards are established for the various positions 
within the District Government. The specifications set up for 
inspectors for the Minimum Wage Board, which were developed 
by officials of the Board in conference with experts from the 
United States Department of Labor and approved by the 
District personnel officer, are as high as the highest standards 
established in States with Civil Service regulations. 





1 U.S. Women’s Bureau, table, op. cit. In the case of New York, the letter 
of 20 December 1938 from the New York Department of Labor states that 
“ ... on June 30, 1938 there were 156 positions available to the Division of Women 
in Industry and Minimum Wage, 48 of which were in the Bureau of Homework 
Inspection. With the exception of 11 unfilled positions... the rest of the 
Division is occupied mainly with minimum wage work, probably 85 per cent. of 
the actual man-hours worked.” 
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Even in the States which have regulations, there is marked 
contrast in the requirements for the inspectorate. Some States 
specify little in the way of educational requirements ; others 
require a degree from a college or a technical school of approved 
standing or its equivalent in specialised training and experience. 
Experience requirements also range from any type of employ- 
ment to definite requirements for experience in industrial 
investigation or research. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION OF INSPECTION 


So extreme are the variations in the provisions made for 
the administration of minimum-wage legislation and minimum 
wage orders in the different jurisdictions with such laws that 
it is not possible to describe a typical organisation. Existing 
provisions may range from a single official and one office clerk 
with no inspectorate and no appropriation for such service to the 
comprehensive machinery found in a few of the larger industrial 
States. 

The organisation in such a State may include a separate 
division or bureau in the Labor Department for minimum 
wage administration under the direction of a specialist in labour 
problems and women’s work with, perhaps, an assistant director 
or deputy. There will be a staff of trained inspectors with a 
chief inspector responsible for handling the more difficult 
problems and for assisting in training the new inspectors and 
supervising their work. There may be a group of junior inspec- 
tors who will assist in the wage studies of specific occupations 
made preliminary to the establishment of wage boards to 
recommend minimum wage rates, and who will help the 
senior inspectors in taking pay-roll transcripts in connection 
with the inspections to determine compliance with the. wage 
orders. 

Such a division will presumably have a research bureau 
or statistical service to compile and analyse the results of the 
wage studies. There will be provision for educational work 
and for publicity. As a means of developing and utilising public 
opinion, there will, as a rule, be an unofficial advisory committee 
on minimum wages which will include in its membership repre- 
sentatives of employers, employees, and the public. The mini- 
mum wage director can consult this committee on general 
problems and enlist their assistance in securing possible members 
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for wage boards, in reporting non-compliances, in exerting 
consumers’ pressure on employers violating wage orders, and in 
the educational work with employers and the public which is 
essential to assure co-operation and support. 

In the New York State Department of Labor, for example, 
the Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage com- 
prises a staff of 156 persons, more than half of whom devote all 
or the major part of their time to minimum wage activities. ! 
The personnel in 1937-38 included, in addition to the Director, 
an Assistant Director, an Associate Industrial Hygiene Physi- 
cian, a Counsel, a Chief of Research, a Supervisor of Enforce- 
ment, a Supervising Research Investigator of Living Costs, a 
Supervising Research Investigator of Women in Industry, an 
Assistant Statistician, a Chief Homework Inspector, a Supervis- 
ing Industrial Homework Investigator and two Supervising 
Minimum Wage Investigators. Of the total 156 positions, 46 
are classed as Research, 48 as Enforcement, 14 as Administra- 
tion and 48 as Homework.* The Division receives the largest 
appropriation of any of the States with minimum wage legisla- 
tion. % 

With such wide differences in the provisions for administering 
minimum wage legislation in the various States, the type of 
inspection performed must obviously vary greatly. In a State 
lacking an inspectorate, any action taken with respect to appli- 
cation and enforcement of the minimum wage is necessarily 
confined to action on complaint. On the other hand, a State 
with a well-financed and well-organised inspection service can 
and does make regular and systematic inspection in all the 
establishments covered by minimum wage orders. 

The programme of work in such case will include, in addition 
to thorough periodical inspections to determine compliance 
with the orders, wage studies as the basis for new wage orders, 
the establishment of wage boards, and the issue of minimum 
wage rates. All these activities may be conducted simultane- 
ously through different branches of the minimum wage division. 

In the case of new wage orders, a complete field inspection 
will ordinarily be made within a reasonable time after the order 





? Information received from New York State Department of Labor (letter 
of 20 December 1938); see also p. 173, footnote 1. 

® Idem. 

* Idem. “The appropriation is, to be sure, quite large but it is inadequate to 
meet the increased needs of the Division.” 
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becomes operative. This inspection will have a threefold purpose. 
It will help to clear up points on which there may be some 
question as to the scope and application of the orders in partic- 
ular establishments and in particular instances. It will explain 
to the employers affected the provisions of the order, thus sup- 
plementing the information sent by the minimum wage division 
after the order is issued. It will show whether the poster giving 
the provisions of the wage order is properly displayed as required 
in the preliminary notice sent to employers. 

In some instances employers reluctant to comply with the 
instructions have either failed to post the notice or have put 
it in a place generally inaccessible to their employees. In one 
case the manager of a plant had put the notice in his private 
office instead of in the workroom.! The direct object of the 
inspection, of course, will be to ascertain whether the minimum 
rates are being paid to the eligible employees and, if not, to 
endeavour to secure adjustment. 

In the regular or routine inspection, the inspector sees the 
official in charge and requests the pay-roll and other records 
necessary for the work. These usually include the time-clock 
cards or time book, the age and school certificates for minors, 
the addresses of employees, and if experience is a requirement 
of the wage order, a record of the experience of the employees 
affected. 

The time required for an inspection and the number of inspec- 
tions that can be made within a given period depend on so many 
factors that it is practically impossible to give any estimate 
on the subject which would have significance. Within a given 
State the time required for an inspection will vary with the 
different wage orders according to the number and complexity 
of the provisions of the individual orders. It will vary in the case 
of a given order with the inspection districts ; a sparsely-settled 
community will consume more time in travel than a compact 
urban area with the same number of establishments. 

The method of transport is also a factor whether the inspec- 
tors are supplied with State cars or are permitted to use their 
own cars, or are required to depend upon whatever commercial 
transport is available. The form in which the wage records are 





1 The recent minimum wage laws require employers to post and maintain the 
notice of the wage orders affecting their employees in a conspicuous place in each 
workroom in which women and minors are employed. 
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kept has much to do with the time taken in making an inspection. 
In some establishments the records are in excellent shape— 
clear, legible, and easily accessible ; in others the reverse is the 
ease. Still another factor is the form of wage payment. 
Obviously, a straight time-rate method of payment presents 
a much simpler problem in the matter of taking a pay-roll tran- 
script than does a complicated piece-rate, commission and bonus 
system. 

There are other problems, however, besides the pay-roll 
transcript which require the time of the inspector. If non-compli- 
ances are found, the inspector must call the employer’s attention 
to them and endeavour to have them settled. If it is claimed that 
some of the employees receiving less than the minimum rate 
are eligible for exemption certificates, the inspector must 
interview the employees in question and submit a report with 
a recommendation on the case to the administrative authority. 
Sometimes, if there is a question as to the accuracy of the 
employer’s statement, it may be necessary for the inspector 
to visit employees in their homes to ascertain the facts in the 
case. 

If the inspection has been made on complaint, it is customary 
for the inspector to visit the complainant, particularly in the 
case of an employee, to obtain further information ; or, in case 
the situation regarding which complaint has been made does 
not represent a non-compliance, to explain the situation to the 
complainant. Wherever an interview with an employee might 
cause embarrassment if known to the employer, the inspectors 
endeavour to see the workers in their homes. 

These illustrations will serve to show that it is not possible 
to evaluate the work of an inspector on the basis of the number 
of establishments visited or the number of pay-roll transcripts 
taken within a given time. There are, however, other methods 
of determining the effectiveness of the work of the individual 
inspectors. In well-organised departments, the inspectors are 
required to send to the administrator daily reports on their 
work with weekly or monthly summaries. In addition, special 
reports may be required in the case of non-compliances, special 
licences, complaints, and special problems. The work of new 
inspectors is checked by the chief inspector or by the supervising 
inspectors. There are staff conferences, weekly or monthly, 
between the inspectorate and the director and chief inspector, 
with individual interviews on special problems as they arise. 
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In this way a definite check on the effectiveness of the work of 
the inspectorate is ensured. 

One of the results that might conceivably come from the 
National Conferences of Minimum Wage Administrators and 
the National Conferences of the States on Labor Legislation 
would be the formulation of uniform minimum standards for 
the inspection service in the various States. The Division of 
Labor Standards of the United States Department of Labor 
has already made a contribution in this connection through the 
establishment of training schools for factory inspectors. ! 
Further progress in this direction may conceivably come from 
the operation of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
arrangements carried out under that Act for utilising the in- 
spectors of State Labor Departments to assist the Federal 
Government in this work. 


PROBLEMS OF MINIMUM WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of minimum wage legislation presents 
many difficulties which are not inherent in other forms of labour 
legislation. There is, for example, the matter of selecting the 
members of the wage boards to recommend the minimum rate 
of wages for an occupation. It is important that the members of 
these boards should take an intelligent interest in the work 
and be willing to co-operate. It is essential to secure persons 
who have sufficient acquaintance with the subject under con- 
sideration and are sufficiently skilled in dealing with others so 
that they can adequately represent the groups for which they are 
chosen. 

In the case of the representatives of the public, there is the 
additional responsibility of securing persons who are fair and 
impartial and who possess qualities of tact and leadership. 
Wage board service under wise direction is a broadening expe- 
rience and gives to the members of each participating group 
a better appreciation of the problems of the others and an 
approach to a better understanding of the problems common 
to all groups. 





1 A manual on factory inspection was issued by the U.S. Division of Labor 
Standards in 1938: ‘Inspection Manual, Suggested Procedure for the Enforcement 
of Safety and Health, Hours, Minimum Wage, Child Labor, Industrial Home 
Work, Wage Payment and Wage Collection Laws”; Bulletin Number 20, United 
States Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Washington, D.C., 
1938, 169 pp., charts, sample forms, 
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An illustration of the change in outlook that work on a 
wage board may bring is the experience of an ultra-conservative 
employers’ member on a board for a branch of the needle 
trades in an Eastern State. This employer came on the board 
with definite ideas as to the adequacy of existing wages in the 
occupation. After a study of the cost of living for women 
workers, individual interviews with his own employees, and a 
first-hand enquiry into the cost of rent, food, clothing, and other 
major items of expenditure for a self-supporting woman, he 
was willing to vote for a cost-of-living budget and to recommend 
a corresponding minimum wage materially above his original 
concept. 

Another problem of administration is how to secure com- 
pliance with wage orders during their “ directory ”’ period when 
they lack the customary sanctions for enforcement. Successful 
administration requires general compliance regardless of the 
nature of the orders. This was one of the vital problems under 
the early Massachusetts law which, it will be recalled, was 
“ recommendatory ’’ with respect to its wage orders. The 
situation was acute during the first years of its operation. 
Yet after the Court upheld the constitutionality of the measure, 
and after certain implementing amendments were adopted, 
observance of the wage orders under this law did not compare 
unfavourably with that under more recent mandatory legisla- 
tion. 

Publication of the names of firms that failed to pay the 
minimum rates recommended proved to be a much more drastic 
penalty than had at first been anticipated when that supposedly 
innocuous provision was substituted for the penal section in 
the original Bill.’ Opponents of minimum wage legislation, 
who had claimed that as a result of that change “ the teeth 
of the measure had been extracted ”’, later, after the measure 
had been in operation, referred to it as “ most perniciously 
effective ”’. When the constitutionality of the law was attacked, 
the highest Court in the State expressed the opinion that the 
public has a legitimate interest in knowing whether or not 
business concerns in the community pay their women employees 
enough to enable them to meet the cost of living. 

One difficulty with this type of penalty, however, is that it 





+ As originally drafted, the Massachusetts measure provided for mandatory 
wage orders. 
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apparently constitutes a much more severe form of punishment 
in the case of firms whose business brings them into close con- 
tact with the public than in the case of others where the contact 
is indirect or remote. 

This distinction, however, does not always hold. The manager 
of a towel supply company employing a large number of women 
refused to comply with the minimum wage orders covering the 
establishment, declaring that publication would have no inju- 
rious effect on his business. It was learned that one of the large 
cities in the State was utilising the services of this company. 
The matter was taken up with the mayor, who agreed that the 
city desired to be certain that the firms with which it did business 
were complying with the State regulations. Notice to this 
effect was sent from the City Law Department to the firm in 
question. Immediately the manager of the firm notified the 
Minimum Wage Commission that he was complying with the 
wage orders, and asked that an inspector be sent as soon as 
possible to verify that fact, and that notification of his com- 
pliance be then sent to the office of the mayor. 

An important factor in securing compliance under minimum 
wage orders, especially during their “directory”’ period, is the 
foree of public opinion. The extent to which there is organised, 
intelligent and articulate public opinion in a community is a 
measure of the possibility of effective enforcement of reeommend- 
atory wage orders. The educational work conducted in New 
York State in building up public opinion for social legislation 
is an illustration of what can be accomplished by such means. 

Under the direction of the National Consumers’ League, a 
Committee to protect industrial standards was organised in 
1932 during the depths of the depression of that period. This 
Committee was intended as an attempt to check the “ sweat 
shop ” wages and working conditions which were among the 
by-products of the economic crisis. Some 70 different associa- 
tions were represented on this Committee, including social and 
civic groups and women’s organisations. 

Among the main results of this activity were the new move- 
ment for minimum wage legislation, the drafting of a standard 
Bill for a minimum fair wage law, and the passage of the New 
York minimum wage measure. The active interest of these 
organisations continued after the enactment of the law, and 
served as a means of promoting effective enforcement. When 
non-compliances were published under the directory order for 
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the laundry occupation—the first order issued under the new 
law—members of these organisations would call up the laundry 
they patronised, if its name was included in the published list, 
and explain that they preferred to give their work to establish- 
ments that paid a fair wage to their employees. 

In some places the League of Women Voters organised 
committees to visit laundrymen who were not meeting the 
provisions of the directory wage order for the laundry occupa- 
tion and urged their voluntary compliance. Members of the 
League and of other organisations further assisted by attending 
hearings on the wage orders and testifying as consumers in 
favour of adoption of the minimum rates recommended. 

The members also assisted in connection with the wage 
board work, sometimes serving as representatives of the public 
on the wage boards to help in formulating the minimum rates 
of wages for an occupation. They further helped to educate the 
general public with respect to the importance of protecting 
working women from unfair and oppressive wages. Assistance 
in the development of public opinion is also afforded by the 
Department’s Advisory Committee on Minimum Wage. 

One of the most difficult problems under any form of mini- 
mum wage legislation, whether reeommendatory or mandatory, 
is that of formulating wage orders which will be recognised by 
the public as fair and reasonable, which will represent a genuine 
improvement in wage conditions for the low-paid workers, and 
which at the same time will not result in any serious displace- 
ment. Solution of this problem goes back to the selection of 
the members of the wage board ; to the assistance given by the 
administrative authority to the wage board ; and to the possi- 
bility of securing as near an approach to unanimous agreement 
as justice will permit. It depends also, and very largely, upon 
the educational work conducted by the administrative authority 
with employers in the occupation affected, in explaining the 
application of the wage order, and in winning their co-operation 
in putting it into effect in their establishments with the minimum 
of staff changes. 

The management of a large factory manufacturing paper 
products was of the opinion that the minimum wage rates 
established for their industry would force them to dismiss a 
number of their female employees—girls who were not eligible for 
exemption certificates on account of any physical or mental 
defect, but who were slow workers. They consented, however, 


2 
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to take no drastic action but to try to adjust their employees to 
their tasks ; to see if in each instance they were assigned to 
the jobs for which they were best suited ; to provide further 
instruction for those who needed it ; and to give all a fair oppor- 
tunity under the new rates before any were displaced. Later, 
the management reported that the rates had been put into 
effect throughout their establishment without a single dismissal, 
and that production had been improved. 

Under any form of legislation, successful operation depends 
upon public support. This is especially true of minimum wage 
legislation. It is particularly important to secure if possible the 
co-operation of employers and of employers’ associations, which 
are sometimes inclined to be antagonistic at the outset. In one 
State the manufacturers’ association went on record as favour- 
ing the principle of minimum wage legislation at the time when 
the measure was introduced. Later, however, the secretary of 
the association registered vigorous objection to it. When 
reminded of the former action of the association and asked for 
the reason for this change in attitude, he explained that it was 
true that the organisation had not objected to having minimum 
wage legislation on the statutes; what they did object to, 
however, was having it enforced. 

Contrasted with this was the support given by the California 
manufacturers’ association to the administration of the mini- 
mum wage law of that State. After legislation of a similar type 
had been declared unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court, continued operation of the California law was 
made possible through the voluntary co-operation of the em- 
ployers’ associations. And this was done in spite of the fact 
that the minimum wage rates established under the California 
law were in general considerably above those in the majority of 
the States with minimum wage legislation at the time. The 
result was a tribute to the wise administration and effective 
educational work conducted by Katherine Phillips Edson, for 
many years the Industrial Welfare Commissioner of California 
in charge of the administration of the law. 

Among the more important internal problems in connection 
with minimum wage administration is that of securing competent 
staff for the inspection service. Upon the tact, the skill, the 
judgment, and the trained intelligence of the inspectors de- 
pends to a large extent the possibility of successful enforcement. 
When the executive officials themselves have had special train- 
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ing or experience fitting them for the work they are more apt 
to appreciate the importance of such training for the staff 
personnel and to require high standards for the inspectorate, 
whether or not the State has Civil Service regulations. 

In the broader field of interstate relations there is the out- 
standing problem of securing a closer approach to uniformity 
in practice and technique among the various States with mini- 
mum wage legislation. In the interest of fair competition between 
the States, there is the further problem of securing uniformity 
in the occupational coverage and in the provisions of the wage 
orders entered for the same occupation in States with competing 
industries. A contribution towards a solution of these problems is 
being made through the work of the National Conference of 
Minimum Wage Administrators in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Labor. The operation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which establishes national standards, including 
minimum wage provisions, for industries affecting interstate 
commerce, will doubtless serve as an incentive to further State 
action in this direction. 





Workers’ Holidays in Belgium 


by 


Henri JANNE, 
Director of the Belgian National Office for Workers’ Holidays 


The practice of granting annual holidays with pay has con- 
siderably developed in the last twenty years. In 1936 the Inter- 
national Labour Conference adopted a Draft Convention on the 
question and the number of countries with legislation on the 
subject has still further increased since then. The extension of 
annual holidays with pay raises important problems regarding 
the manner in which and the means by which the workers should 
take their holidays. These problems were examined in detail 
by the Committee on Recreation which was set wp by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office in 1937 and met in 
London in October 1938. Mr. Janne, who took part in that 
meeting as an expert, describes in the following article the main 
principles and the first results of the organisation of workers’ 
holidays in Belgium, where considerable experience has already 
been gained since the promulgation in 1936 of the Annual Holi- 
days with Pay Act. 


N Belgium, until 1936, only officials, the employees of certain 
public services, and some—in fact, quite a large proportion— 

of the salaried employees, had a few days of paid leave every 
year ; except in isolated cases, holidays with pay for workers 
were only a distant dream. Trade unions were chiefly bent on 
improving conditions of work, organising social insurance, and 
reducing hours of work. As a matter of principle, paid holidays 
were included among the claims of the trade unions, but they 
were not a matter on which action was constantly being taken. 
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It should however be mentioned that some leading trade 
unionists had already studied the question during the years 
which immediately followed the War. } 


LEGAL REGULATION OF Patp HoLipAys 


In July 1936, after strikes had broken out in all the industrial 
areas, Parliament passed an Act granting annual paid holidays 
to salaried employees in commerce, industry, and public services. 
While the fact that the measure applied to the great majority 
of the workers was in its favour, it raised, without notice, a 
vast problem of education and organisation which had not been 
studied progressively and systematically as it has been, for 
example, by the Workers’ Travel Association in Great Britain. 
How were the million and a half workers and their families, who 
together amounted to 40 per cent. of the population, going to 
make use of the week’s holiday with pay that they had suddenly 
been granted ? 

Before this essential point is discussed, reference should 
briefly be made to the Act of 8 July 1936 and the administrative 
regulations issued under it. 

A wage earner acquires his right to six days’ leave with pay 
after he has been one year in the service of the same employer. 

Section 1 defines the kind of undertaking and establishment 
to which the Act is to apply. The list covers most of the occu- 
pations in the country, with the exception of agriculture and 
domestic service. The Act does not apply to “ undertakings 
and establishments where only members of the same family 
are employed under the control of the father, mother, or guar- 
dian, and undertakings and establishments in which less than 
10 persons are employed ”’. It is stipulated however that “ the 
provisions of the Act may be extended by a Royal Order to 
cover undertakings and establishments in which at least 5 persons 
are employed ”’. 

Under section 5, the “ person concerned ”’ is to “ receive 
his usual remuneration, calculated in accordance with the rules 
laid down by the Royal Order, for the period of his leave ”’. 

Section 6 makes the holiday compulsory : “ The employee 
shall acquire a right to annual leave notwithstanding any 
agreement to the contrary.” 





1 See, for instance, J. Bonpas: Les vacances ouvriéres, Cahiers de la Com- 
mission syndicale, October 1923. 
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The Act only lays down principles and very general rules 
for their application. Its chief merit is that its provisions have 
become a part of social organisation and that it has been possible 
to adjust them to meet special circumstances with the co-opera- 
tion of all concerned, on the basis of respect for legitimate 
interests. 

Section 7, for instance, institutes the following procedure : 
“Before issuing the administrative provisions mentioned in 
sections 2, 8, 4, and 5, the Government shall consult: (1) the 
joint committees or the associations of heads of undertakings 
and employees concerned ; (2) the Superior Labour and Social 
Welfare Council. The bodies and associations consulted in pur- 
suance of this section shall forward their opinions within two 
months of their being requested to do so.” 

In each industry, rules for the enforcement of the Act in 
accordance with the administrative Royal Orders are agreed 
upon by a joint board. The problems of enforcement differ 
considerably from one industry to another. In the building 
industry, where employment is very casual, the problem of 
providing for fair remuneration during the holiday was found to 
be particularly important ; it was solved by setting up a fund 
from which each worker, when he is given his holiday, draws 
an amount corresponding to the number of stamps affixed on 
his “ holiday card ” by successive employers in respect of every 
week’s work he has done for them. 

In the diamond industry in the Antwerp district, where 
homeworkers often work for several employers, the main problem 
was that of seeing that the Act was really enforced ; in order 
to secure effective supervision, it was decided that all the 
undertakings should be closed during the same week. 

The Crown, on the recommendation of the Ministers in 
Council, may declare binding any agreement instituting a 
special scheme for the grant of holidays, or prescribing more 
than six days’ leave, or even applying the legal provisions to 
branches of production not covered by the Act. 

Thus the Act is extremely flexible ; even its scope is not 
strictly defined, and it would seem to allow of systematic exten- 
sion. It lays down a principle, the general rules for applying 
that principle, the methods of establishing special rules, and the 
minimum extent to which the Act must immediately be complied 
with. 

The Royal Order of 14 August 1986 contains the administra- 
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tive regulations issued under the Act. Its provisions are purely 
technical. It will suffice to say that they define the nature and 
duration of the stoppages which entitle an employer to reduce 
the legal period of leave within certain stated limits. They 
further specify that in no case may public holidays, regular 
absence, or stoppages due to force majeure, be treated as annual 
holidays with pay. 

The period during which holidays must be granted runs 
from 1 April to 831 October. Persons with family responsibilities 
should “ preferably ” be given their holidays during the school 
vacation period. 

Section 7 elaborates in the following terms the principle laid 
down in section 6 of the Act: “Any person who takes leave 
with pay and during such leave accepts paid work shall forfeit 
the pay prescribed in section 6.” 

Such was the basis on which holidays with pay were granted 
in 1987. It was subsequently to become even wider. 

On 2 October 1937 a Royal Order extended the provisions 
of the Act to cover undertakings and establishments employing 
between 5 and 9 persons. The grounds for this decision were 
the following: “ The special schemes providing for holidays 
with pay in accordance with section 7 of the aforementioned 
Act in virtue of agreements reached by joint boards have already 
made the legal provisions for the grant of holidays with pay 
binding on a large number of small undertakings.” This state- 
ment shows the wisdom of Parliament’s decision in providing 
for possibilities of extension and how broadminded the joint 
boards had proved when they were doing their work. Loopholes 
were however soon to be discovered in the Act of 8 July 1936, 
even after it had been extended in this way. It had granted 
holidays with pay to the great majority of the wage earners, 
but had maintained a few exceptions. Experience showed how 
unfair those exceptions were. Moreover it was held that all 
young persons whose health was undermined by work in factories 
and offices should have more than one week’s paid leave to 
recuperate their energy and to allow of well-balanced physical 
development. Lastly, it was felt that there was a need for some 
organisation that would allow of the scheme’s being applied on a 
wider scale, not only to young workers, but to other classes of 
wage earners. It was suggested, for instance, that longer paid 
holidays should be granted to workers and salaried employees 
who had been in the service of a given undertaking for a con- 
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siderable time. It would however be dangerous to make the 
additional leave granted by law to certain members of an 
employer’s staff a direct charge on that employer, since the 
employees in question would be in danger of becoming perma- 
nently unemployed. The object in view could only be secured 
by paying for this additional leave out of a national fund, the 
resources of which would be derived from a very small contri- 
bution to be paid by the employers and amounting to an 
insignificant percentage of the wages paid by the undertaking. 

The Act of 20 August 1988 fulfils the requirements just 
described : 

(1) It entitles all wage earners in the undertakings and 
establishments covered by the Act of 8 July 1936 to holidays with 
pay, irrespective of the number of persons employed ; 

(2) It entitles wage earners under 18 years of age to twice 
as much leave ; 

(8) Itsets up an Auxiliary National Fund for Holidays with 
Pay, to be administered by the General Savings and Pensions 
Fund, for the purpose of paying the allowances for additional 
days’ leave provided for either in the Act or subsequently by 
Royal Order, the allowances being covered by an employers’ 
contribution equal to 0.5 per cent. of wages ; 

(4) It provides for general application of the scheme 
whereby the wage earner’s pay during the holiday is covered by 
stamps affixed to a “ holiday card ”’, the amount being paid to 
the worker before he leaves on holiday either by the Auxiliary 
National Fund or by the special fund for the industry in which 
he is employed. 


The administrative Orders will shortly be issued. Once the 
provisions are normally operating, it will be possible to improve 
the scheme without further amendment of the Act, due allow- 
ance being made for all the economic and social interests 


involved. 


ORGANISATION OF HOLIDAYS 


The Problems Involved 


It would clearly be a mistake to suppose that the problem 
of workers’ holidays has been solved simply because the great 
majority of the workers receives an appreciable number of days’ 
leave with pay every year. If nothing further were to be done, 
the social benefits resulting from the scheme would be practically 
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nil. What would a worker make of his leave ? He would do 
odd jobs at home, potter about the house, kill time hanging 
round his mining village or factory district, play games of 
chance, and, the pessimists add, drink. 

Parliament had other objects in view. The memorandum 
accompanying the Act states that workers should be given “ an 
opportunity to escape from the industrial centres where so many 
of them are imprisoned ”’. 

The object then is to make it possible for workers to take 
holidays that will strengthen their bodies and improve their 
minds. 

Mr. Marcel Henri Jaspar, then Minister of Transport, im- 
mediately set about solving this difficult problem. On 20 
November 1936, when instituting the Committee on Workers’ 
Holidays, which will be described later, he made the following 
statement to the press: “ All workers are entitled to a real rest. 
It is desirable that every year they should for a few days lay 
aside their ordinary habits and worries. They must have a 
change of environment and a new outlook, and cast off the 
monotonous burden of their daily round. Every man has an 
urge to break away.” 

That, however, raises the whole problem of tourist travel 
and workers’ holiday accommodation. It is a problem of adjust- 
ment ; tourist travel services are designed to meet the needs of 
privileged classes that are more accustomed to travelling and 
have more money to spend. It is also a problem of organisation ; 
a steadfast policy of national equipment for holidays should 
make it possible to give the lowest-paid worker a healthy 
holiday that will restore his health and educate him. 

The task set by the Act of 8 July 1936 was immense. It 
was important not to underestimate the obstacles which would 
be encountered, especially in the mentality of the workers, 
whose habits had not prepared them for tourist travel and who 
therefore imagined that such travelling involved many risks 
and was likely to lead to all kinds of trouble. It was necessary 
to overcome the undisguised hostility of many tourist organ- 
isations which feared that invasion by the “ proletariat ”’ 
would disfigure and wreck the usual holiday resorts. Tourist 
services had to be organised within the workers’ movement, 
which lacked persons competent to deal with travel organisation. 

There were however many favourable factors. There were 
the young workers, always ready to enjoy a new and wider life 
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—adolescents who had not been warped by experience but were 
plastic and adaptable to circumstances. Even among the older 
workers there was evidence of that disposition which, in this 
mechanised age, stresses the value of leisure as a means of 
education and release. 

Such was the ground to be built on. 


The Committee on Workers’ Holidays 


The Minister of Transport, whose department dealt with 
tourist travel, hotels, and youth hostels, considered that action 
should be taken. By an Order dated 26 November 1936, he 
set up a Committee on Workers’ Holidays, which included 
representatives of all the employers’, workers’, cultural, women’s, 
youth and tourist travel organisations, and of all the adminis- 
trative departments concerned (Transport, Public Health, 
Education, Labour and Social Welfare, etc.), as well as of semi- 
public bodies, such as the railway companies and the General 
Savings and Pensions Fund. 

The Committee set up technical sub-committees to study 
the various aspects of the problem : the distribution in time and 
spacing out of holidays ; workers’ saving for holidays ; trans- 
port ; hotel accommodation ; holiday homes; youth hostels ; 
camping ; workers’ tourist travel; and the cultural aspects of 
workers’ holidays. From November 1936 to 1 April 1937 the 
sub-committees met almost daily. 

As a result of this thorough investigation, a Royal Order 
was issued on 7 May 1937 maintaining the Committee, specifying 
its functions, and reorganising its permanent secretariat as a 
National Office for Workers’ Holidays. 

Thus the central body responsible for co-ordinating all public 
and private attempts to organise workers’ holidays is the Com- 
mittee on Workers’ Holidays, now attached to the National 
Office for Workers’ Holidays. 

As a permanent and advisory council, it has “ to suggest to 
the management of the Office any measures or means calculated 
to co-ordinate and encourage attempts to secure a better utili- 
sation of holidays. It shall consider the annual report on the 
work of the Office for Workers’ Holidays.... It shall pass reso- 
lutions unanimously or make known the various opinions 
expressed as a result of its deliberations.’’ The secretarial 
work of the Committee is done by the Office. 
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The membership of the Committee was revised, in the 
light of a year’s experience, by the present Minister of Transport, 
Mr. Marck. As determined by the Royal Order of 10 May 
1938 which provided for reorganisation, it is worthy of note. 

The Minister of Transport acts as chairman and is assisted 
by three vice-chairmen chosen from among the members of the 
Legislative Chambers, a satisfactory arrangement which enables 
the executive to keep in constant touch with the Legislature. 

The Committee further includes five representatives of the 
Ministries and Departments concerned : Public Health, Educa- 
tion, Labour and Social Welfare, the Transport Concessions 
Board, and the Tourist Travel and Hotel Service. 

The following must also nominate delegates for approval by 
the Minister of Transport: (1) workers’ tourist travel organi- 
sations set up by the most representative trade unions (four 
delegates for each organisation, so as to ensure that each of 
the many aspects of workers’ tourist travel is represented) ; 
(2) the most representative trade unions of salaried employees ; 
(8) the most representative associations of employers. 

The Committee thus consists of 25 members and is represen- 
tative of the administration, the Legislature, the Government 
departments concerned, workers and salaried employees, both 
old and young, who are to make use of the facilities afforded, 
and, lastly, the employers, whose co-operation is essential. 

Under the rules of the Committee, special questions are to 
be dealt with by technical sub-committees appointed with due 
regard to the interests involved and the personal qualifications 
of their members. At present, four sub-committees are in 
existence, dealing respectively with the distribution of holidays, 
reduced railway fares, national equipment (holiday homes, 
youth hostels, and the cultural aspect of holidays), and questions 
concerning women. The Royal Order provides that “ these sub- 
committees may obtain the assistance of representatives of 
public, semi-public or private bodies which are directly or 
indirectly concerned with the organisation of workers’ holidays 
(transport, saving, housing, workers’ education, tourist travel, 
hotel accommodation, camping, youth hostels, etc.) and a 
list of which shall be drawn up by the Ministry of Transport ”’. 
As a result of this provision, the Committee can be sure of 
having all the necessary co-operation and information ; there 
are about 40 such bodies on the official list. 

The organisation of the Committee on Workers’ Holidays 
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has been described at length because the principles on which 
it was based have proved their worth in everyday practice. 
They permit the drawing up of reports and resolutions on each 
of the problems that arise, allowing for all the various interests 
involved and leaving no technical details unexplored. As a 
general body, responsible for “doctrinal” co-ordination, it 
forms the apex of the complex pyramid organisation of tourist 
travel and workers’ holidays. 


The National Office for Workers’ Holidays 


The National Office for Workers’ Holidays acts both as the 
secretariat and as the executive agency of the Committee. Its 
functions include investigation, information, the collection of 
documentary material, practical co-ordination, the encourage- 
ment of public and private schemes, and technical development 
and supervision. 

Section 2 of the Royal Order defines the purpose of the 
National Office for Workers’ Holidays as the promotion of any 
measures to provide the beneficiaries of the Act and their 
families with healthy holidays making for recreation and 
education. 

In agreement with the competent public departments, the 
Office decides how and in what circumstances the State shall 
take steps (a) to institute or equip holiday centres, holiday 
homes, youth hostels, or camping areas ; (b) to provide accommo- 
dation (by the development of small hotels, etc.), having due 
regard to the means and number of the persons entitled to 
holidays under the Act. So far as is necessary to fulfil its 
purpose, the Office co-ordinates the activities of the competent 
services or offices in the departments concerned. } 





1 Two departments are directly concerned with workers’ holidays and co- 
operate closely with the Office : 

(1) The National Office for Workers’ Recreation (Ministry of Education), 
which was set up in July 1936, fulfils the same purpose in regard to recreation in 
general and in relation to the Higher Council for Workers’ Education as the 
National Office for Workers’ Holidays does in its own sphere. In agreement with 
the latter, the National Office for Workers’ Recreation sees to the cultural equip- 
ment of public and private holiday organisations, studies all the cultural aspects 
of workers’ tourist travel, and grants subsidies with a view to promoting cultural 
activities in this connection. 

(2) The Ministry of Public Health, at present attached to the Ministry of the 
Interior, grants special subsidies for holiday schemes initiated by provincial and 
communal authorities ; it studies the various aspects of workers’ holidays in 
relation to public health and sanitation. 

The Committee on Workers’ Holidays, of course, includes expert representatives 
of these departments. 
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It initiates or encourages schemes and co-ordinates the 
proposed or existing activities of private, trade union, tourist 
travel, athletic, hotel, cultural and any other organisations 
interested in workers’ holidays. 

It proposes any administrative measures required for the 
purpose of organising workers’ holidays (holiday cards, etc.). 
It represents the State in private bodies set up with a view to 
promoting certain forms of workers’ holiday organisation. 

Lastly, it carries on propaganda, by all suitable means, in 
favour of workers’ holidays. 

The Office publishes a periodical, of which there are two or 
three issues every year, for the information of some 5,000 persons 
who, in their respective departments, trade unions, tourist 
travel services, and other walks of life, are in a position to 
influence workers’ holidays and travel. The main purpose of the 
periodical is “ to make the trade unions aware of their respon- 
sibility for promoting tourist travel and the tourist travel 
services aware of their social responsibilities ”’. 

Clearly the Office cannot act as a travel agency which would 
itself bring people together with a view to organising excur- 
sions ; in Belgium, the Government feels that it ought not to 
compete with private enterprise. 

Nor is there any question of interfering in any way with the 
independence of private bodies, the object of the Office being to 
assist them in their work. The State cannot take their place 
if they fail in their purpose. Moreover, in Belgium the tradition 
of local and provincial autonomy is firmly implanted ; the State 
must, in dealing with subordinate authorities, show the same 
tact as with private bodies. 

The Belgian point of view, it should also be noted, is that 
organising holidays means affording workers an opportunity 
to take holidays, an opportunity of which they are free to make 
use or not as they please. In a country where private initiative 
is always making itself felt and where men are fiercely jealous 
of their personal liberty, there could be no question of mar- 
shalling the workers exclusively in official organisations which 
would regulate every form of recreation. 

Moreover, there is a strong feeling in the country that the 
only lasting and permanently beneficial form of organisation 
is that which is based on freely given individual support. 
While this is the safest course to take, it is also the longest 
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and undoubtedly the hardest, since it involves promoting a 
general interest in, and enthusiasm for, workers’ holidays. 


Private Organisations 


The big workers’ organisations did not fail to take an 
interest in the problem. The General Confederation of Labour 
(affiliated to the International Federation of Trade Unions) 
and the Federation of Christian Trade Unions each set up 
an independent institution in the form of an association not 
working for profit, whose governing body includes representa- 
tives of the trade unions, the co-operative and provident 
societies, women’s and youth organisations, workers’ education 
centres, and the workers’ travel associations already in exis- 
tence. Both institutions carry out studies, collect documentary 
material, co-ordinate the work of, and issue instructions to, 
their affiliated associations and local branches, publish inform- 
ation in handy form, open enquiry offices, try to facilitate 
the organisation of holiday homes and see that they are made 
use of, and do their best to provide the labour movement 
with real travel and excursion agencies that are not worked for 
profit. 

The Socialist association, “ Holidays and Health”, and 
the Christian Democratic association, “ Holidays and Recrea- 
tion ’’, represent their respective movements on the Committee 
for Workers’ Holidays, and centralise the relations between 
those movements and the State. 

Several local federations of trade unions have, within their 
own areas, set up bodies similar to the central one—for instance, 
the General Federation of Labour has instituted the “ Tour- 
vajoie ” (“ Tourisme, vacances et joie”’) group at Liége and 
the “Vacanloi” (“ Vacances légales”) group at Verviers. 
The Christian trade unions have preferred to open local offices 
which are specialised branches of the trade union organisation— 
for instance, at Tournai. 

Even before the Act of 1986 came into force, the Socia- 
list movement had opened a workers’ tourist agency called 
the ATO, and there was also a tourist association known as the 
“Friends of Nature” which arranged walking and cycling 
tours in relays, and open-air life generally. The latter is an 
international movement which is also essentially socialist 
in character. Likewise, the Young Christian Workers (J.O.C.) 
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had already opened the Jociste shelters, which were an early 
form of holiday organisation. Holiday homes also existed before 
the grant of holidays with pay became a general rule. Reference 
will be made to them later. All these activities are linked up 
with those of the central associations, and it may fairly be said 
that the co-ordination of all the bodies concerned has been 
achieved satisfactorily. 

Measures have also been taken to co-ordinate camping and 
tourist travel in relays. Before the Act of 1936 afforded un- 
expected opportunities for development, camping was practised 
by a vast number of specialised institutions such as the Boy 
Scouts and some sections of the young workers’ movement. 
By 7 April 1937, the National Office for Workers’ Holidays 
was already in a position to set up a National Camping Fede- 
ration as a private incorporated association, comprising, in 
addition to the delegates of the Government departments 
concerned, all the camping clubs, all the scouts’ organisations, 
and all the young workers’ groups. 

Further, in February 1937 a National Federation of Youth 
Hostels was set up which succeeded in bringing the Walloon 
and Flemish youth hostels into a single organisation. Since then 
the Office has submitted to the Committee on Workers’ Holidays 
draft rules for tourist travel in relays. The rules provide for the 
institution of an Advisory Committee which would include 
delegates from the Youth Hostels, the “ Friends of Nature ”’, 
and the “ Gites d’étape ”’ (travellers’ resting places). Co-ordina- 
tion will soon be effected in this sphere. 

It may be added that local committees on workers’ tourist 
travel and workers’ holidays have already been set up in two 
provinces where the problem is a particularly important one, 
Hainault and Antwerp. Other provinces have enlarged the 
terms of reference of their committees on recreation or tourist 
travel. 

It may fairly be claimed that a homogeneous organisation 
for dealing with the multifarious general, local and special 
issues raised by the grant of workers’ holidays is almost on 
the point of completion. 


Tue REsuLts ACHIEVED 


The results actually achieved during the last two years 
may now be considered in logical sequence. 
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Distribution and Rotation of Holidays with Pay 


The problem of rotation of holidays with pay is a fundamen- 
tal one. No truly rational organisation of workers’ holidays 
will be possible until it has been solved. 

By law the period during which holidays must be granted 
runs from 1 April to 31 October. But it was already clear 
in 1987 that in practice holidays were asked for and granted 
between 15 July and 15 September, and more especially during 
the four weeks between 21 July and 20 August. 

The consequences of this rush of traffic are deplorable : 
the overwhelming pressure on transport entails discomfort for 
travellers and a very considerable increase in the cost of rail- 
way operation, and travelling on certain days or by certain 
trains has to be restricted ; living accommodation is insufficient, 
and prices are excessive; board and service do not receive 
sufficient attention; holiday institutions cannot make their 
receipts and expenditure balance ; small hotels, travel agencies, 
and motor coach undertakings, lose money. 

The Committee on Workers’ Holidays described the causes 
of this situation in the following terms : 

(1) The decisive factor. is the legitimate desire of workers 
with family responsibilities to take their holidays during the 
school vacation period. 

(2) Even among workers who have no family responsibili- 
ties there is a feeling that July and August are the only satis- 
factory months for holiday making. 

(8) Joint boards are too often inclined to make the week 
during which holidays are to be granted coincide with that of 
the local fair, which usually takes places in the height of summer, 
during the school vacation. 

(4) Holidays are as a rule granted only after 21 July, because 
the full year’s employment entitling a worker to a holiday ran 
from 21 July 1936. 

(5) Joint boards have a marked preference for closing down 
a whole industry during a given week, though such measures 
are not co-ordinated. 

The nature of the remedies is determined by the causes of 
the trouble. 

(1) The school vacation period must be prolonged. The 
Committee recommends two ways of doing this : 
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(a) the part of the Easter vacation running from the Tuesday 
to the Sunday after Easter should be transferred to the 
corresponding period following Whit Sunday; the nine days’ 
vacation left at Easter would make a sufficient break between 
the two terms, as in the case of the Christmas vacation, and 
the result would be that a further period of one week would 
be available for the grant of holidays with pay on a large scale 
under suitable weather conditions ; 

(6) the summer vacation should begin on 15 July for one- 
half of the urban and industrial areas, and on 1 August for 
the other half and for the rural areas ; by this means the present 
vacation period would be extended by more than 25 per cent. 


(2) The policy should be to reserve holidays during the 
school vacation period, so extended for workers with children ; 
young workers, married men without children, and parents 
whose children have not yet reached, or have already passed, 
the age of school attendance, should take their holidays outside 
the vacation period. 


(3) Material advantages, such as lower railway fares, should 
be offered to those who take their holidays during the slack 
season, and there should be a publicity campaign with the same 
object. 


(4) The year’s employment entitling a worker by law to 
holidays with pay should run from 1 April, provision being 
made for a transitional period. 


(5) The joint boards should be induced to arrange for the 
grant of holidays at some other time than that of the local 
fair; the decisions of joint boards should be co-ordinated in 
such a way as to ensure that different industries have their 
holidays at different dates; holidays should preferably be 
taken in rotation by individuals, groups, shifts, or at least 
undertakings and localities, over a long period, covering the 
months of June, July, August, and September. 


The Committee felt, however, that workers who have no 
children of school age should not be compelled to take their 
holidays outside the months of July and August. This end 
should be attained by persuasion, education, and the grant of 
special facilities. Allowance would also have to be made for the 
special needs of some undertakings where work is necessarily 
continuous or done in shifts, or seasonal, etc. 
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The remedies worked out by the Committee on Workers’ 
Holidays have been described at length because the meeting 
held by the Committee on Recreation of the International 
Labour Office on 21 and 22 October 1938 in London showed how 
important the problem is and how hard it is to solve. Theore- 
tically the methods described seem to afford a solution. 

It would appear that the Department of Education is in 
fact preparing to take action on the lines suggested. The 
National Railway Company also seems inclined to propose 
differential rates for the various periods at which holidays are 
taken. 

Lastly, the unanimous agreement revealed among workers’ 
organisations and administrative specialists seems to indicate 
that in 1989 the joint boards will work more satisfactorily, 
and that more extensive propaganda will be carried on by the 
workers’ leaders who are interested in promoting tourist travel. 
It would appear at any rate that the right course has been taken. 


Workers’ Savings for Holidays 


A worker cannot as a rule meet the additional expense of 
travelling or holiday residence out of current wages. Many 
workers, since they have only 50 weeks in which to save, are 
content to put by a little money either on their own or together 
with friends at the works or the public house. It would obviously 
be advisable to encourage organised saving, which is safer 
and bears interest, but the workers would have to be warned 
against the sharks who are always ready to take advantage of 
fresh opportunities. 

The National Office for Workers’ Holidays was therefore 
anxious to afford workers a profitable and effective means of 
collective saving. It persuaded the National Savings and 
Pensions Fund to work out a system of group savings books 
similar to those used by schoolchildren under the supervision 
of their teachers. The individual forms and necessary instruc- 
tions are placed at the disposal of the groups concerned. Three 
per cent. interest is paid on the amounts entered in the books, 
even when they exceed 20,000 frs. Several trade unions and 
youth organisations have indeed instituted their own holiday- 
savings schemes. For instance, the contribution collectors and 
section stewards of the metal workers’ trade union in the General 
Confederation of Labour sell stamps worth 2 and 8 frs. to 
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members under 21 years of age, and 5 and 10 frs. to those over 
21. The stamps are affixed by the workers in savings books. 
In order to draw the amount saved before leaving for their 
holiday, the workers need only hand in the books. A similar 
scheme is applied by the Young Christian Workers’ Organisation. 

When the Act of 20 August 1938 comes into force, all workers 
will have a card on which their employers will affix stamps 
equal in value to 2 per cent. of their wages every week. All the 
holders of such cards need then do is to buy the same stamps 
at a post office, and a certain space must be reserved on the 
card for these additional stamps; the problem of holiday savings 
will thus have been solved. 

Clearly, it will still be necessary to carry on systematic 
propaganda. The Office has been doing this ever since it was 
first set up. Last winter, for instance, it published 600,000 
pamphlets which were skilfully distributed by the postal admin- 
istration, and strongly impressed the need for saving on all 
workers. 


Transport 


Now that the preliminary issues have been discussed, the 
actual technique of workers’ tourist travel may be considered. 


The first problem that arises is, of course, that of transport, 
which is a costly item in a worker’s budget. 

In Belgium, where the railway system is one of the most 
closely woven in the world and reaches the most outlying parts 
of the country, it was necessary to. ensure that workers in 
receipt of holidays with pay and their families should be trans- 
ported for as low a fare as possible. 

Tickets at reduced prices are delivered to persons holding 
a “ reduced fare card ”’ issued by the National Office for Workers’ 
Holidays and to members of their families whose names are 
entered on the cards. The procedure is as follows. Post offices 
in industrial and urban districts are supplied with these cards ; 
employers may, on written request, obtain free of charge as 
many cards as they need for their workers and salaried employees 
who are “ in necessitous circumstances ”’, that is, whose earnings 
do not exceed 20,000 to 24,000 frs., according to the district ; 
the card is filled in and signed by the employer or his deputy 
and handed to the beneficiary a few days before the leave is 
due. Before handing the card in at the railway ticket office, 
the beneficiary must, if he is a worker, have it endorsed by the 
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communal administration, and if he is a salaried employee, by 
the tax collector. The endorsement may be given on the pro- 
duction of documentary evidence, several cards being submitted 
by a single person for endorsement. The scheme is easy to apply 
in practice and its merit is that it makes fraud impossible. 

In 1937, the postal administration was asked to supply 
581,000 cards. In 1988, more than 600,000 cards were distri- 
buted. In 1987, 87,911 cards were actually handed in at the 
ticket offices of the National Railway Company. Such a success 
exceeded all expectations for the first year of operation in a 
country where there are only 8 million inhabitants, since a 
great many of the cards were used by large families ; in fact, 
184,352 tickets were issued on the strength of the cards. 

Although the figures for 1988 are still incomplete, a consid- 
erable increase in the number of cards used has been recorded. 
On 30 September the total was 101,915. This does not include 
the month of October, during which 464 cards were issued in 
1987. The increase amounts so far to 14,004 cards and may be 
expected to reach about 14,500, or 16.5 per cent. 

The ratio between the number of cards used and the number 
distributed (about 1 to 6) shows that a great deal of educational 
work remains to be done and that saving for holidays must 
be organised on a sound basis. 

The reductions allowed are at present as follows : 25 per cent. 
when the distance covered is less than 100 km. ; 85 per cent. 
when it is between 100 and 300 km.; 50 per cent. when it is 
300 km. or more; and 50 per cent. for groups of at least 25 
persons consisting of card holders or members of their families, 
whatever the distance covered. The card is valid for 10 days. 

The Committee on Workers’ Holidays is considering a change 
in these rates. The new scheme, which seems likely to be 
approved by the National Railway Company, would confer 
the following advantages on beneficiaries : 


(1) The uniform reduction of 50 per cent. for groups of at 
least 25 persons would be maintained ; 


(2) A 50 per cent. reduction would be allowed to individual 
travellers, irrespective of the distance covered, on any return 





1 The number of tickets issued in 1938 up to 30 September was 143,946. This 
does not mean that there has been a decrease, since the figure cannot be compared 
with that for 1937, which included a large proportion of single fares, whereas 
in 1938 the National Railway Company authorised the issue of return fares only. 
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or circular ticket purchased at any other time than between 
15 July and 1 September ; 

(3) A 35 per cent. reduction would be allowed to individual 
travellers, irrespective of the distance covered, on any return 
or circular ticket purchased during the period between 15 July 
and 1 September. 

Cards would be valid for a fortnight. 


The reasons for the changes are the following : 


(1) A differential rate would be the best inducement to 
offer persons who have no special reason to take their holiday 
when the season is at its height. 

(2) Young persons in particular could easily take advantage 
of the 50 per cent. reduction. 

(8) The 35 per cent. reduction allowed between 15 July and 
1 September will encourage workers’ tourist travel services to 
arrange for group travel during this period, and that will 
improve the operation and organisation of these services. 


(4) Examination of the figures for 1937 shows that 30 per 
cent. of the users bought tickets at a 25 per cent. lower rate, 
50 per cent. of the tickets were issued at a 35 per cent. lower 
rate, and 20 per cent. at a 50 per cent. lower rate. Thus, irre- 
spective of the advantages obtainable at other periods, if a 
uniform reduction of 35 per cent. is introduced, 30 per cent. 
of the users will gain, 50 per cent. will be no worse off, and only 
20 per cent. stand to lose. 

(5) The extension of the validity to a fortnight satisfies 
the repeated claims of salaried employees in necessitous cir- 
cumstances, many of whom, although their salary is low, have 
long been entitled to a fortnight’s holiday in the year. Extension 
is also necessary in order to allow for the new legal provisions 
entitling wage earners under 18 years of age to a fortnight’s 
leave. 

It may be added that since 1937 the National Local Rail- 
ways Company has allowed a uniform reduction of 35 per cent. 
to all persons holding one of the Office’s cards. 

Further, in 1987, 50 motor-coach undertakings carried card 
holders at special rates, and in 19388 these rates were adopted 
by 190 such undertakings. 

The tourist travel steamers on the Meuse and the Escaut 
allow very considerable reductions. 
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Accommodation 


The Office has done its best to take action with regard to 
every form of accommodation : hotels, lodgings, holiday homes, 
railway caravans, youth hostels, and camping. 

As regards hotels and lodgings, it carries out an annual 
enquiry with a view to securing the agreement of hotel keepers 
or communal authorities to certain special reductions in favour 
of persons holding “ reduced fare cards ”’. 

In 1937, the hotel keepers offered board and lodging for 
3,684 persons at 20 to 25 frs. a day. Assuming that this accom- 
modation was available for an average of 12 weeks per hotel, 
the total number of weeks’ accommodation available was 
44,208. 

In 1938, 485 hotels together offered in the aggregate 100,000 
weeks’ accommodation at prices ranging from 17.50 frs. to 
25.00 frs. per day, the increase in the accommodation being more 
than 100 per cent.} 

Most of the offers were made for the months of May, June, 
and September, but there was no lack of hotel keepers who 
were prepared to supply accommodation in July and August 
even at seaside resorts, particularly in 1938. 

In that year an enquiry was carried out among communal 
authorities: 71 communes of interest to tourists together 
provided lodging accommodation amounting to 1,400 rooms 
throughout the season, the prices varying according to districts 
and months from 5 to 12 frs. a night. Two communes, Tournai, 
which is remarkable from an artistic point of view, and Comblain- 
au-Pont, a picturesque town on the Ourthe, became holiday 
centres of considerable importance, offering 100 and 150 rooms 
respectively ; at Tournai, the restaurants supplied hot meals 
at cheap prices. Most communes organised a lodging service. 


Holiday Homes 


Even before the Act of 8 July 1936 was passed, the workers 
had organised several holiday homes. There are known to be 
26 socialist homes, 12 of which belong to the “ Friends of Nature”’ 
and should be considered as homes since most of the persons 
who make use of them reside there for some time. Some of these 





1 In 1938 the prices charged were as follows : (1) for groups of at least 10 persons 
reserving accommodation for at least four days, 17.50, 20.00 and 22.00 frs. ; (2) 
for individual holiday-makers, 20.00, 22.50 and 25.00 frs. 
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establishments are very large, for instance: the Vandervelde 
Home at Oostduinkerke (by the sea), 200 persons; the “ Red 
Lily ’” at Koksijde (by the sea), 250 persons ; and the Central 
Floreal Hotel at Ostend, 350 to 400 persons. 

Thirty-two Christian Democratic establishments are also 
known to exist, 11 of which are Jociste shelters and 10 are 
holiday homes organised by the Gites d’étape (travellers’ rest 
places).! Some of these establishments provide accommodation 
for as many as 100 persons. 

Reference should also be made to the home opened for the 
staff of the local railways at Heist (by the sea). Here families 
may rent an apartment, including a kitchen, for about 8 frs. 
a head per day. There are also two Y.W.C.A. homes, one of 
which, at Louette-St. Pierre in the forest country, provides a 
splendid example of organised open-air life. 

From the outset the Office has granted workers’ organisa- 
tions subsidies to enable them to improve their equipment for 
holiday promotion. So far, its most substantial achievements 
have been the opening of new holiday homes at Brecht (Young 
Trade Unionists), Dworp (J.O.C.), and Koksijde (Miners’ 
Trade Union). The first two organisations receive the most 
substantial subsidies from the State ; they are model centres on 
estates of 9 and 17 hectares respectively. 

Further, the State has purchased a small estate near the 
picturesque Lake of Virelles where a home will be opened capable 
of receiving 60 young persons. The Virelles Home will also 
help to develop tourist travel in a new district, that lying be- 
tween the Sambre and the Meuse. Not far from there, the 
commune of Nismes is about to turn its former town-hall into 
a holiday home, with financial and technical assistance from 
the Ministry of Public Health. 

The most spectacular achievement since July 1937, however, 
has undoubtedly been the equipment of Wégimont, a big country 
seat in the architectural style of the Meuse country, as a holiday 
home and youth hostel. The home, which has a fine library and 
a broad terrace overlooking the grounds, can take as many as 
200 guests, while the hostel is equipped for 88 young persons of 
either sex. The organisation, atmosphere, and comfort, of the 
home are already famous. The estate of 20 hectares is dotted 
with quiet ponds; it includes a sports ground and a bathing 





1 These homes should not be confused with the network of establishments 
organised by the Gites d’étape for tourist travel in relays. 
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pool of Olympic dimensions, a camping field, and a stretch of 
water for canoeing. The home was opened in 1938 and has met 
with remarkable success. The cost of board and lodging, includ- 
ing service and drinks, is 20 francs a day. The estate belongs 
to the provincial Government of Liége, and its equipment as a 
social establishment has been financed by the State (Depart- 
ments of Public Works and Public Health and the Office for 
Workers’ Holidays). In view of the success of the scheme other 
provincial authorities are contemplating similar action. 

Two years of experience have perfected the Office’s policy in 
regard to the grant of subsidies, whether for equipment, improve- 
ment, transformation, or building. Its specialised consult- 
ing architect has laid down the technical rules to be observed in 
the building of holiday homes. It remains to be hoped that the 
Government’s present financial difficulties will not unduly slow 
down the process of providing the country with holiday estab- 
lishments. The work is essential and it has now been thoroughly 
thought out in every detail. 

Reference must also be made to the action taken by the 
railway companies in instituting a “railway caravan service ” 
and to the achievement of the big tourist travel associations, 
which have mapped out a network of tourist paths in the most 
picturesque parts of Belgium. 

It is not uninteresting to note that since 1936 the practice 
of tourist travel in relays has developed considerably. The 
National Federation of Youth Hostels found one night’s accom- 
modation for 37,500 persons in 1936 and for 60,000 in 1937. 
The tendency towards an increase was maintained in 1938. 
The Gites d’étapes, a Catholic organisation, found one night’s 
accommodation for 10,000 persons in the first year of operation. 
As regards the “Friends of Nature’’, the only information 
available is for membership, which amounts to about 10,000, 
all regularly practising every form of open-air life. } 

In the section dealing with the organisation of workers’ 
holidays ? it was announced that an official set of rules concern- 
ing establishments for tourist travel in relays would shortly be 
issued. The promulgation of these rules will enable the public 
authorities to adopt a uniform policy for the grant of subsidies. 
In the course of two years the Office for Workers’ Holidays has 





1 In Belgium there are 30 Youth Hostels, 40 Gites d’étapes (some of which 
are practically no more than shelters), and 12 houses run by the Friends of Nature. 
2 See above, p. 195. 
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been able to secure a considerable improvement in the premises 
and equipment of youth hostels ; it also opened six new hostels 
either on its own account or jointly with the Ministry of Public 
Health. 

Stress has also been laid above! on the significance of the 
newly-formed National Camping Federation. This organisa- 
tion has already provided members, and more especially the 
young workers’ groups, with some 20 camping grounds which 
are suitably equipped and for the most part admirably placed : 
Remouchamps, near the famous caves; Tournai, under the 
ramparts of that picturesque old city ; Wégimont, in the grounds 
of the chateau ; Liége, near the citadel ; Lichtaart, in the heart 
of the wild Campine district of the Province of Antwerp ; 
Hofstade, near the lakes, which will soon be provided with 
bathing beaches ; Andenne and Bouvignes in the Meuse valley. 
Further, a lump sum of 4,000 francs is granted for the equip- 
ment of grounds open to young workers or belonging to their 
organisation. 

Something should also be said about the issue of a “ Federa- 
tion camping card ’’, the propaganda and educational work, the 
collection of stocks of equipment for young workers who have 
none, and the drafting of rules for grounds managed by the 
Federation. All this takes time and has only just started ; 
workers who are really experienced campers and are properly 
equipped are still hard to find. 


Educational, Tourist and Cultural Propaganda 


None of the measures that have been described would have 
led to anything had it not been supported by intensive pro- 
paganda. Some idea of the methods by which this educational, 
tourist and cultural propaganda was carried on may be of interest. 

The periodical published by the Office * not only contains 
technical information but is also concerned with the teaching 
of principles; this dual purpose will be even more marked in 
future. 

Further, as soon as a question is ripe for treatment, the 
Office deals with it in a special issue which is as lucid and strik- 
ing as possible, the number of copies printed and the methods 
of distribution being carefully determined with reference to the 
class of readers to be reached. Mention has already been made in 


1 See above, p. 195. 
2 See above, p. 193. 
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this connection of a pamphlet on saving’, 600,000 copies of 
which were printed and distributed in the same way as the 
“reduced rate cards’’. The press also helped to make this 
publication a success. The holiday budget of a worker’s family 
was humorously described in detail; methods of saving for 
holidays were recommended, and stress laid on the importance 
of putting by every week a small amount described as “ the 
happiness subscription ”’. 

The administration has also authorised the Camping Fede- 
ration to print 80,000 copies of an illustrated pamphlet in which 
advice for novices was published in the form of interviews with 
experts. A worker’s budget for camping equipment was de- 
scribed in detail. During the 1988 season several. issues of a 
pamphlet on “ How to Travel Cheaply” were printed. This 
supplied useful information upon transport, accommodation, 
and reduced rates of all kinds. 

It may be added that the “ Holidays and Health ” organi- 
sation has published an excellent little holiday guide for socia- 
list workers and that the “ Recreation and Health ” organisation 
publishes a periodical for its Christian Democratic members. 
The ‘press, and more especially the Labour press, now includes 
workers’ holidays among the items with which it deals regularly, 
and has done the movement great service, while the National 
Broadcasting Institute has given publicity to all official or 
private measures. 

During the winter of 1937-38 subsidies were granted for the 
promotion of lectures, and a film with a standard commentary 
has been made to illustrate them. 

All this publicity, however, would hardly have been effec- 
tive unless local specialised information bureaux had been 
opened. A tribute should be paid here to the efforts of the 
tourist travel organisations set up by trade unions. At present 
61 of these offices are in operation. They are not all perfectly 
equipped or sufficiently provided with technical staff; never- 
theless they have been able to supply the persons concerned 
with useful information upon “ reduced rate cards’ and upon 
saving and have distributed a great many pamphlets published 
by their head offices, by the National Office for Workers’ Holi- 
days, or by local associations for the promotion of tourist 
travel. The administration subsidises this remarkable network 


of information services. 








1 See above, p. 199. 
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In order to test the available opportunities for organisation 
the Office arranged for two big “ Workers’ Tourist Travel 
Weeks ” to be held at Tournai and at Ghent. Provision was 
made not only for conducted visits to places of interest and for 
excursions on foot, on bicycles, or in motor coaches, but also for 
outstanding theatrical events (“Les Fourberies de Scapin”’, 
performed by the Théatre du Peuple, and the old mystery play 
“ Esmoreit ’’), rhythmic gymnastic displays, and musical and 
choral performances by the leading societies in the country. 
The weeks were very well attended and the propaganda was 
effective ; but a close scrutiny of the figures showed that attend- 
ance was mainly regional. Such experiments should be repeated ; 
they help to. promote workers’ culture in general and they 
oblige given localities to organise the reception of travellers, 
which under normal conditions is seldom efficient. 

The Office will shortly publish, for the benefit of persons 
interested in the promotion of holiday institutions, a pamphlet 
entitled “ Technical Hints on the Building of Holiday Homes 
or Youth Hostels”. This pamphlet summarises the experience 
of the consulting architect attached to the administration. It 
will enable readers to avoid many of the mistakes frequently 
made by the best architects, who seldom have any experience 
of such building. 

A permanent exhibition is gradually being built up by the 
Office. 

Lastly it may be said that the problem of training recreation 
instructors and tourist travel guides for workers is being con- 
sidered. The Committee on Workers’ Holidays is studying the 
question of recreation in holiday institutions. 


CoNCLUSION 


The wide range of subjects dealt with in what is, after all, 
only a brief survey should not mislead anyone as to the real 
significance of the results obtained. Those results are by no 
means unsubstantial ; they are even brilliant, seeing that the 
solution of the problem has hardly been under consideration 
for more than two years. Nevertheless, the figures for railway 
passenger traffic and tourist travel in relays show that only a 
proportion of the workers has been convinced of the need for 
taking holidays. 

Although the groundwork and the principles on which the 
movement should be organised have been established, although 
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the means are already available for taking action on a wide 
scale, and although fine examples of possible achievement 
can already be given, a not inconsiderable section of the popula- 
tion has remained untouched. It will need many years of 
strenuous endeavour to make holidays a habitual feature of 
the worker’s way of life. 

It would, however, be a mistake to compare the figures of 
countries that apply the methods clearly defined by the Com- 
mittee on Recreation which met in London in October 1938 with 
those of countries where workers’ tourist travel is exclusively 
organised by large official bodies. In the case of the former, the 
information is incomplete; a great many journeys, visits to 
holiday resorts, and other forms of travel, are not recorded 
when the arrangements are made by a number of different 
institutions. Where, however, all forms of tourist travel are 
covered by one organisation, not a single unit escapes the 
statistician. 

However that may be, Belgian experience seems to point to 
two conclusions that are not uninteresting : 

(1) Legislation concerning holidays with pay should take 
the form of a framework into which regulations, drafted by 
joint boards and confirmed by the authorities, can subsequently 
be fitted ; this makes adjustment to the most peculiar circum- 
stances much easier. 

(2) Action by the State in regard to tourist travel and 
workers’ holidays only seems to develop effectively and har- 
moniously if based on the recommendations of a central co- 
ordinating body which is provided with a permanent secretariat 
and consists both of technical experts and of representatives of 
all the authorities and interests concerned. 


These two fundamental points have had a decisive influence 
on the development of workers’ holidays in Belgium. Flexible 
methods, a spirit of co-operation, respect for private initiative, 
legitimate interests, and, above all, individual liberty—such are 
the principles underlying the measures taken. 

The State undoubtedly has an important part to play in 
these matters; it must both promote and co-ordinate action—a 
difficult task, but one that cannot be avoided. In conclusion, 
however, it may be said, paraphrasing a revolutionary slogan, 
that “ the recreation of the workers will be of their own making ”’. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Holidays with Pay in Great Britain 


On 4 March 1937 the British Minister of Labour announced the 
appointment of a Committee with the following terms of reference : 


“To investigate the extent to which holidays with pay are 
given to employed workpeople and the possibility of extending 
the provision of such holidays by statutory enactment or otherwise ; 
and to make recommendations. ” 


The Report of the Committee, which was presented on 6 April 1938, 
may be summarised as follows. ! 

By way of introduction, it gives an account of the attempts so far 
made in favour of statutory regulation of the question. Private Mem- 
bers’ Bills were submitted to Parliament in 1925, 1929, 1986, and 1987. 
On the Bill of 1937 the House expressed the opinion that it could not 
assent to the second reading as long as a departmental committee was 
investigating the relevant facts. The Committee came to the conclu- 
sion that “ if justice is to be done to the workers in general, a reform 
of this nature cannot be obtained on the lines of the Bills that have 
been laid before Parliament”. The subject, it was recognised, was 
complex, and it was difficult, said the Committee, to make any com- 
parison between the position overseas and that in Great Britain. 


THe EXIstTInGc SITUATION 


The Report examines the position in Great Britain at the time when 
the Committee was set up. Evidence submitted by the Ministry of 
Labour showed that approximately between 14% and 1%4 million 
manual wage earners were covered by general or district collective 
agreements providing payment of wages for annual holidays. This 
number did not include large numbers of salaried clerks and shop 
assistants, and other salaried employees, who were regularly granted 
holidays with pay, and many workers on “standing ’’ wages, or workers 
employed by numerous individual firms who were not parties to col- 





1 Report of the Committee on Holidays with Pay. Cmd. 5724. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1988. 79 pp. 
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lective agreements arranged by employers’ associations and trade 
unions. The Ministry of Labour had never undertaken an enquiry, 
firm by firm, in view of the nature of the practical difficulties attached 
to such a general investigation. The Committee shared this view and 
did not issue any questionnaire, but evidence received during the course 
of the enquiry covered the major part of industry. 

In estimating the number of workpeople provided with holidays 
with pay, the Committee gave consideration to various possible inter- 
pretations of the phrase “ employed workpeople ”. The interpretation 
adopted by the Committee as the most reasonable one was “ work- 
people coming within the employment field, including the unemployed 
who are either manual workers, or non-manual workers in receipt of 
not more than £250 a year”. 

On the basis of information derived from (a) the Population 
Census, (b) the Ministry of Labour’s figure of persons insured under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts, and (c) the Ministry of Health’s 
and the Department of Health for Scotland’s figure of persons insured 
under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Scheme, it was estimated that the following classes of workpeople 
are provided with holidays with pay : 

Manual wage earners covered by collective agreements at the 

beginning of March 1938 : about 3 million ; 

Clerks, draughtsmen, and typists : about 114 million ; 

Shop assistants : about 1 million ; 

Other salaried employees and workers on standing wages : about 

Y, million ; 

Manual wage earners covered by arrangements other than collective 

agreements : about 4 million ; 

Public administration and defence : about 1 million ; 

Domestic staff and miscellaneous : about 3/4 million ; 


making a grand total of 734 million out of a total of 18% million 
workpeople, as interpreted above, in the employment field—a pro- 
portion of a little over 40 per cent. 

In this estimate no deduction is made in respect of persons belong- 
ing to a class of workpeople provided with holidays with pay by agree- 
ment or by custom who fail to qualify in actual fact for the holiday 
with pay because, for example, they change their employment before 
serving any requisite period which has been adopted by any individual 
employer or industry as a condition for the receipt of the holiday 
with pay. 

It was found that the nature of the holiday payment varies from 
industry to industry and according to individual arrangement. In 
the overwhelming majority of cases it consists of an amount equal 
to the weekly time rate of wages which the employee would normally 
receive for a period of the length of the holiday period. In the case 
of persons whose weekly remuneration does not consist entirely of 
the actual wage paid (e.g., domestic staff and persons habitually 
receiving gratuities), the holiday pay in general practice appears to be 
simply the wage which would have been paid for the holiday period, 
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though this is exceeded in certain cases. Again, the payment in many 
cases is simply the provision of wages or an ex gratia payment by the 
employer. In two or three cases it is an amount made up of joint 
contributions paid over a period by both employer and employee. 

The duration of the holiday also varied in the different arrange- 
ments. Most collective agreements and individual arrangements 
in respect of industrial workers provide a week’s consecutive holiday 
and also make provision for payment for the public holidays during 
the year on which work is not performed. Many manual workers 
in the public utility services and public administration receive up to 
two weeks, and a number of workers in the distributive trades are 
provided with longer than a week and in some cases as much as three 
weeks. Salaried employees generally are provided with a fortnight’s 
or three weeks’ holiday with pay. 

If this estimated number of 73/4 million workpeople is subtracted 
from the total of 18% million employed workpeople, there remain 
some 1034 million who are not provided with annual consecutive 
holidays with pay in any form. The main groups of workpeople 
at present not in receipt of a holiday with pay belong especially to 
the following categories : 


(a) Those in whose case difficulty is said to arise from the conditions 
of employment or the nature of the contract of employment, e.g. 
workpeople employed in agriculture (except in certain areas), building, 
public works contracting, painting and decorating, shipping, canal 
transport, outworkers in certain branches of industry, certain grades 
of workers in the entertainment industry, and such persons as insurance 
agents, sub-postmasters, branch managers of the Ministry of Labour, 
ete. ; 

(b) Those in industries subject to severe foreign competition, such as 
miners (except in about eight areas), workpeople employed in the 
cotton, wool, bleaching, dyeing and finishing, flax, hemp and jute, 
hosiery, indiarubber, felt hat manufacturing, iron founding and 
shipping industries, ete. ; 

(c) Workers in trades in which the question of holidays with pay 
was said to be under consideration, notably iron and steel manufacture, 
shipbuilding and ship repairing, and port transport (general agreements 
have since been reached in the shipbuilding and ship repairing and the 
iron and steel industries) ; 

(d) Those working in the small and miscellaneous industries and 
those industries where industrial organisation is weak, e.g. the trade 
board trades ; 


(e) the large number of workpeople who do not get continuous 
employment throughout the year. An indication of the size of this 
group may be seen from the fact that the number of insured work- 
people who made claims for unemployment benefit during 1937, 





It is estimated by the Ministry of Labour that the number of workpeople in 
receipt of a holiday with pay as the result of a collective agreement increased by 
about one million between March and September 1938. 
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which indicates a break in their employment, was about four million. 
To this number must be added numerous persons who change their 
employment during the year without having resort to the unem- 
ployment fund or without coming within its provisions. 


THE ALTERNATIVES PossIBLE 


In Part II of the Report the Committee sets out the arguments 
submitted for and against the provision of paid holidays by statutory 
enactment and outlines the alternative proposals put forward. 


Arguments in Favour of Statutory Enactment. 


Evidence given by the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, representing a membership of some 4 million workers, and by 
certain individual employers, social workers, and publicists. tended to 
show that the need for holidays arose partly from questions of health 
and efficiency and the abatement of industrial fatigue, and partly 
from reasons of a broad social character connected with the develop- 
ment of the human personality. 

Holidays without pay, it was contended, were more often an added 
strain than a means of relaxation and did not permit of the achievement 
of the valuable effects which a holiday could bring. This was partic- 
ularly important to-day, because employment was more exacting 
owing to rationalisation, speeding-up, mechanisation, and the growth 
of dull repetitive work, and to the need for constant readjustment to 
meet rapidly changing conditions in industry. 

The prevalence of nervous strain was a disturbing symptom in 
industry, for the health and happiness of the workers were generally 
accepted as factors in industrial efficiency. The provision of holidays 
with pay to manual wage earners, it was claimed, would have an impor- 
tant psychological effect on industry in removing the unfortunate 
distinction in this matter between workers engaged directly on pro- 
duction and “ black-coated workers ”’ (clerks and others) which had 
no logical basis and was socially undesirable, and in improving indus- 
trial relations generally. A further effect which it would have, to 
which importance was attached, was that of providing a facility which 
would be of great benefit to the wives of the workers. For every 
three or four men working in industry there must be some one working 
in the household contributing to their efficiency ; such persons should, 
as a measure of social justice, participate in the promotion of health 
and recreation by holidays with pay. 

A further claim was that the current ratio of increase in industrial 
productivity was so great as to be able to absorb without difficulty 
in a short time the cost of holidays with pay. The general effect of 
the extension of holidays with pay would undoubtedly be to expand 
the purchasing power of the population and aid business development. 

The General Council challenged the statement that a fortnight’s 
paid holiday would cost four per cent. of the total annual wages 
bill, as this overlooked the fact that a proportion of wage earners 
already have paid holidays and that items such as overtime pay, 
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special bonuses, and the wages of those not qualifying for paid holidays, 
are included in the total wages bill. The cost, it was stated, would 
vary in each industry according to the proportion of wages cost to 
total costs of production. 

The same evidence quoted certain publications to show that this 
proportion ranged from just over 74 per cent. in coal mining to just 
under 5 per cent. in the drink and tobacco trades; that it rarely 
exceeded 40 per cent. and was usually nearer 20 per cent. It was 
claimed that where the proportion was as high as 50 per cent. a fort- 
night’s paid holiday would only increase the cost of production by 
2 per cent., or less than 5d. in the pound ; where it was as low as 10 per 
cent. the increase amounted to 0.4 per cent., or less than 1d. in the pound. 
This cost was not excessive or one which industry could not bear. 
Published information had shown that profits, as a percentage of the 
wages bill, had increased in industries covered by the Import Duties 
Act from over 54 per cent. in 1930 to just over 63 per cent. in 1933 
and 67 per cent. in 1934; that the average dividend on ordinary 
capital had increased from 5.8 per cent. in 1933 to 7.4 per cent. in 
1935 and to 8.2 per cent. in 1936, as shown in the reports of 2,186 
industrial companies ; and that the net average earnings and dividends 
of 114 companies rose steadily during the years 1932-1936 from 3%, 
per cent. to 51% per cent. 

A further point submitted was the position of the large body of 
unorganised workpeople who could never hope to get holidays with 
pay by collective agreement, and it was urged that the only means of 
meeting their case was a general statute. 

The General Council of the Trades Union Congress put forward 
a proposal for a statute providing for a holiday of 12 working days, 
exclusive of bank and public holidays, after 12 months’ service of 
not less than 1,800 working hours or such hours as may have been 
fixed by collective agreement. Workers with less than 12 months’ 
service should have an annual paid holiday of not less than one day 
for each completed month of service of not less than 150 working hours 
or such hours as were fixed by collective agreement. The qualifying 
period of service might be spent in the service of one or several 
employers. Adequate penalties should be provided for breaches of 
the law, and every employer would have to keep a record of his 
procedure in this respect to satisfy the competent authority. 

Mr. Louis Smith, M.P., also expressed himself in favour of a sta- 
tutory enactment, but submitted that the procedure most likely to 
bring about a harmonious solution of the problem would be for the 
Government to bring in a Bill making it compulsory that, after a 
period of say 12 months from the date of its passing into law, all wage 
earners in industry should have a week’s holiday with pay granted 
to them as part of their wages agreement, powers being given to the 
Minister of Labour to decide whether the particular schemes put 
forward to him by the various trades in the country met his require- 
ments. Any employer who did not submit a scheme during the 12 
months allowed would then be compelled to adopt a scheme laid down 
for him by the Minister. 
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Another form of suggestion was to have a statute making holidays 
with pay compulsory upon the employer, but to allow the Minister 
of Labour or an independent tribunal to grant suspension to industries 
which could not afford it. 

Another witness (Mr. Comyns Carr, K.C.) emphasised that 
holidays with pay, if left to voluntary arrangements, could not become 
universal. Holidays with pay were a measure of social justice and 
contributed to the fairer distribution of employment and leisure. 
One well-known industrialist (Sir Malcolm Stewart, Bt.) suggested 
that holidays with pay should, as a matter of right, be a prior charge 
on industry, prior even to interest on capital. Certain firms with 
schemes at present in operation testified to the value of such schemes 
in reducing absenteeism, improving efficiency, and creating a favour- 
able psychological situation from the standpoint of industrial relations. 

Certain social bodies concerned with the welfare of girls and young 
persons in industry testified to the value of such a measure and 
recommended that legislation should be enacted to ensure that all 
young persons under 18 should receive two weeks’ holiday with pay. 
Particular mention was made of the position of those leaving school, 
who were said to experience considerable mental and physical strain, 
especially during the first year of employment, when holidays with 
pay were rarely granted. The absence of payment prevented those 
who had holidays from going away, particularly as many of them 
were obliged to contribute to the upkeep of the home. 


Alternative Proposals 


The bulk of the evidence tendered supported the immediate pro- 
vision of a statute making holidays with pay compulsory upon the 
employer. Some witnesses, however, suggested the institution of a 
tribunal before which industries claiming that they could not bear 
the cost of the proposal could appear and could, on establishing their 
claim, be afforded delay regarding the imposition of the statute ; 
others suggested a contributory scheme with a view to lessening the 
immediate burden upon cost of production. Mr. Comyns Carr, K.C., 
submitted the outline of a scheme to be administered through the 
machinery of the Unemployment Insurance Fund which should provide 
varying rates of holiday benefit for different persons, according to 
whether they were adults with dependants, adults without dependants, 
or juveniles. Included in the financial basis of this scheme was the 
assumption that some £17,000,000 would be saved in respect of 
unemployment pay of those who would gain employment at the 
holiday season to replace persons going on holiday, or who would be 
given regular employment to make up any loss of output due to the 
closing down of works at the holiday period. 

The suggestion that holidays with pay should be provided on the 
basis of a tripartite contributory scheme was opposed by the work- 
people’s witnesses mainly on the ground that such a scheme would 
perpetuate the undesirable distinction between “ black-coated ” 
workers and productive workers, in regard to the provision of holiday 
payments. It was argued that manual wage earners should receive 
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holidays with pay as a right exactly in the same way as salaried em- 
ployees and that there was no justification for making one class con- 
tribute to the payment for the holiday. It was, moreover, considered 
psychologically objectionable to link holidays, a cultural matter, 
with unemployment, which was a social ill. In addition, it was con- 
tended, the State’s contribution to the scheme would, in the long 
run, be contributed largely by the industrial worker in the form of 
increased taxation. 

Reference was also made to a bipartite scheme such as has been 
in existence since 1919 in the boot and shoe industry. This scheme 
involves contributions by the employer and the employee to make 
up the amount of the employee’s wage for the holiday. 

A further scheme submitted to the Committee by Barori von 
Veitschberger aimed at the provision of universal holidays with pay 
as a substitute for unemployment. The suggestion was that the moneys 
expended in unemployment benefit and assistance, combined with 
that at present expended in provision of holidays with pay, would, 
combined with the stimulus which would be given to trade by the 
scheme, be sufficient on the basis of the 1936 figures of unemployment 
to provide holidays with pay of five weeks |per annum to everybody, 
so ensuring continuity of employment for all. The length of the 
holiday would depend on the state of the labour market. 

Various other proposals were submitted, such as an amendment 
to the Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons of 10 March 
1909 governing the conditions for employment on Government con- 
tracts, so as to include holidays with pay; the enlargement of the 
powers of statutory bodies laying down |minimum wages, such as trade 
boards, to embrace the question of holidays with pay ; and the legisla- 
tive sanction of collective agreements on holidays with pay made 
by industrial organisations in individual industries in order that the 
advantage of holidays with pay should be extended to unorganised 
as well as organised workers. Finally a proposal to provide holidays 
with pay in industry without interfering with its wage structure sug- 
gested that in industries without holidays with pay the next increase 
in wages, to the amount of 2 per cent. in the case of a week’s holiday, 
or 4 per cent. in the case of a fortnight’s holiday with pay, should be 
devoted to the provision of holidays. 

Although the bulk of the evidence given in favour of a statute 
came from employees’ representatives and social bodies, certain em- 
ployers’ organisations and a number of individual employers of pro- 
minence also gave evidence in support of legislation. This evidence 
was based in some cases on reasons of social justice, in others on issues 
of industrial welfare and efficiency, and in others on the desire that 
competitor firms not granting the facility to their workpeople should 
be compelled to do so. 


Arguments against Statutory Enactment 


Evidence in opposition to a statutory enactment was tendered 
by the National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations, represent- 
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ing industries which employ over seven million workpeople, and by 
certain individual employers. 

The members of the Confederation were unanimously opposed to 
payment for holidays being imposed upon their industries by Act of 
Parliament ; and the Confederation considered that the “ payment 
of wages for holiday periods could net be divorced from the general 
question of wages and conditions of employment, and that it was only 
by the system of voluntary collective negotiation in the various indus- 
tries that such questions could be properly adjusted so as to take 
account of the economic circumstances of the industry and of the desire 
of the workers as to the extent to which the available money should 
be distributed in the form of weekly wages, or earmarked for other 
purposes, such as payment for holidays”’. The view was expressed 
that a statute would inevitably not only disturb and cut across collect- 
ive agreements in the industries and take away from the employers 
and workers the freedom of determining for themselves the order of 
priority in such matters, but would also undermine the machinery 
of joint negotiation, upon the successful development of which the 
welfare of industry and of the country as a whole so largely depended. 
The Confederation affirmed that these views were shared by its mem- 
bers irrespective of whether they had already instituted a system of 
payment for holidays in their industries or not. 

In addition to the general considerations outlined above represen- 
tatives of employers’ organisations in 38 industries based their oppo- 
sition to any statutory enactment on the particular difficulties with 
which they, as individual industries, would be faced. Certain exporting 
industries indicated that the margin by which they held their export 
markets against severe foreign competition was extremely small, and 
that this margin would be adversely affected by the charge which 
holidays with pay would place upon the cost of production in the 
industry ; other industries, supplying both the home and oversea 
markets, which were subjected to fierce and unfair competition in those 
markets, considered they would be injuriously affected by the proposal. 
Certain industries not engaged in oversea trade expressed the view 
that they could not take advantage of their “‘ sheltered” position in 
such a way as to assume that they could necessarily pass on the addi- 
tional cost of holidays with pay to the consumer, owing to the danger 
of reducing the demand for their commodities in the community 
or causing substitute articles or services or new mechanised processes 
to be introduced, with deleterious effects upon employment. 

In certain important industries the employers contended that 
payment for holidays was already contained in the existing wages 
agreed to in the industry by the workpeople’s organisations. It was 
submitted that when the wages in the industry were fixed the payment 
decided upon took account of the holiday periods when the employee 
was not actually at work, and reference was made to the “ Wakes ” 
holiday in the cotton industry. It was claimed that the fact that most 
of the operatives in the Lancashire towns succeeded in going away 
during the customary yearly week of summer holidays indicated that 
they were able to save sufficient from their weekly wages to meet this 
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expense. In the cotton industry there was altogether a holiday period 
of 18% working days in the year, and these holidays were regarded 
as a normal incident of employment which had been taken account 
of when wages were fixed. 

Another argument submitted in respect of certain industries where 
a considerable amount of piece work was in operation was that the work 
accumulated during the holiday period and was kept for the piece 
worker on his return, when he had no difficulty in performing it 
quickly (without necessarily working overtime) and so earning extra 
money towards his holiday expenses. 

A further objection was that of the unequal incidence of the 
financial burden of the proposal upon different industries. This might 
occur in two ways. First, in the considerable variation of the propor- 
tion of the costs of production of different industries made up by 
labour charges ; secondly, in the inequality of treatment of different 
industries which would result from the proposal, since holidays with 
pay had been expressly obtained in certain industries as the result 
of ordinary collective bargaining. 

It was also urged that it was clear that any such compulsory 
advance in wages must be taken into account at subsequent wage 
determinations. This was particularly important in the case of the 
coal mining industry, where it was customary to allocate 85 per cent. 
of the net proceeds to wages and 15 per cent. to profits. In some dis- 
tricts the 15 per cent. of the proceeds which should go to profits had 
not been realised for some years, and the amount of profit had been as 
low as 2d. per ton. The effect of holidays with pay in such districts, 
given the same percentages, would be that the whole of the 2d. would 
be used up and a trifle more. As the industry was largely dependent 
on its export trade, it would be difficult to force up the prices of the 
products in order to meet the extra cost involved. 

Many individual employers’ federations referred to the unfortunate 
effect which the imposition of holidays with pay by statute would 
have upon the gencral negotiating machinery in the country. It was 
stated that such a measure would undermine the principle of voluntary 
negotiation and the spirit in which it was normally conducted. This 
spirit was one of accommodation, and adjustments were made on each 
side to meet the special difficulties of the other. Once the question 
of wage conditions became a matter for Parliament in any form, it 
was contended, wage issues would become matters of political contro- 
versy and the excellent machinery of negotiation in Great Britain, 
which was a national asset, might be jeopardised. 

The question of cost was of special importance in industries with 
large export markets. Figures were given showing the estimated 
cost in certain industries. For instance, in the cotton industry, the 
estimated cost of one week’s holiday with pay for the 233,000 operatives 
in the spinning trade was £400,000, exclusive of £100,000 for the main- 
tenance of plant ; in the woollen industry the cost was stated to be 
£500,000. The Allied Association of Bleachers, Dyers, Printers and 
Finishers showed that the cost of holidays with pay to the three largest 
combines represented by the Association would be £50,000 a year. 
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The Federation of Civil Engmeering Contractors estimated that 
the cost of a fortnight’s paid holiday would result in an increase of 
5 or 6 per cent. on the cost of works, plus a further 1 per cent. for 
increased oncosts and for overhead expenses. 

In a number of industries it was submitted that the special character 
of the employment or the nature of the work would require special 
treatment, and reference was made to the canal carrying industry, 
agriculture, shipping, and public contracting and building, as well 
as to theatrical employees, transport workers, butchers’ salesmen, and 
outworkers. 

Other categories of workers requiring special treatment were 
persons remunerated partly on a commission basis (salesmen), or 
partly by gratuities (hotel staff, hairdressers’ assistants, etc.), or whose 
remuneration was not wholly given in the form of money (domestic 
servants). Another special type was insurance agents, sub-postmasters, 
and branch managers of the Ministry of Labour, who argued that they 
were in many instances unable to take a holiday because absenting 
themselves from their position meant the provision of a substitute 
which they could not afford. 

In a number of cases agreement with the principle of holidays with 
pay was expressed, but it was urged that the industries concerned 
should be left to work the matter out through the ordinary negotiating 
machinery (e.g. the mining and building industries). On the other 
hand, there was also a certain amount of opposition to the principle 
on the ground that the whole matter was really one of wages. 


Certain employers who paid during holidays were nevertheless 
opposed to statutory enactment, while others who had no objection 
to a statutory enactment in their own industry were not in favour 
of such enactment in other industries where different conditions prevail. 


Organisation of the Holiday 


A considerable amount of evidence was submitted in regard to 
the question of the organisation of holidays. It was pointed out that 
even at present a good deal of difficulty arose during the summer from 
the shortness of the general holiday season and the congestion which 
resulted from many people taking their holiday at the same time. 
The effect of this was to dislocate transport services and to exaggerate 
prices in the holiday resorts. Although it was desirable that the 
holiday should as far as possible be taken during the summer months, 
it was recognised that in certain industries and services it would not 
be possible to confine holidays within a limited period. It was therefore 
suggested that the right to a holiday should be safeguarded within 
the period from April to October, except where it was shown that 
exceptions were necessary. 

Since the introduction of legislation making holidays with pay 
compulsory would affect about 11,000,000 people, some control was 
regarded as absolutely necessary to prevent all the holidays being 
taken together, both from the point of view of disorganisation of the 
transport and accommodation services and in order to aid industry. 
With a view to causing the minimum dislocation of production it was. 
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suggested that holidays should either take place in rotation in indi- 
vidual establishments, or that those establishments which had to close 
down should do so in rotation. 

An objection raised against a general system of rotating holidays 
in industry was the problem of the date of the school holidays. Parents 
naturally wished to take their holiday at a time when the children 
were free to accompany them, and this was stated by industrialists 
to be an impediment to steps for the better organisation of the existing 
holiday arrangements. Evidence was called from the Board of Educa- 
tion on this point, which informed the Committee that the problem 
of spreading the school holidays was one which rested with the local 
education authorities in the case of elementary schools, while in the 
case of secondary schools the governing bodies were also concerned. 
As regard elementary schools, which covered by far the greater pro- 
portion of schoolgoers, the problem was not a difficult one from the 
technical point of view, but in secondary schools the date of the holidays 
was arranged in connection with the dates of the examinations which 
were fixed by the university authorities. Various suggestions were 
made for the spreading of school holidays over a longer period. Evi- 
dence given by representatives of the railway companies showed that 
unless some spread-over of the holiday period was achieved the 
railways would be placed in an even more difficult position than at pre- 
sent in dealing with holiday traffic at the week-ends in summer. The 
period suggested for the spread-over was from the beginning of May 
to the end of September. It was stated that the “earlier holidays” 
movement propagated by the railways had not been very successful, 
one of the main difficulties being the incidence of the school holidays. 

In connection with the organisation of holidays it was also suggested 
that active steps should be taken for the provision of cheap hostels, 
the municipal organisation of lodging accommodation, and the exten- 
sion of holiday camps and similar facilities. It was pointed out that, 
while it was not desirable to “ shepherd ” people into common centres 
at holiday periods, the establishment of rationally organised holiday 
facilities would enable many who could not afford a holiday at all 
to go away and find recuperation under attractive conditions. An 
account of what has been done abroad on these lines was given by the 
International Labour Office. 


Paid Employment during the Holiday 


The question whether it should be permissible to take other paid 
employment during the holiday period gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion. 

In the Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference 
it is laid down that national laws or regulations may provide that a 
person who engages in paid employment during the course of his annual 
holiday may be deprived of his right to payment in respect of the holi- 
day period. The Bills introduced in the House of Commons also 
contained a similar clause. The point assumed practical importance 
in agriculture, more particularly with regard to fruit picking, where 
the practice for generations has been for large numbers of people from 
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the neighbouring towns to spend a few days in the country each year 
gathering fruit. The National Farmers’ Union maintained that any 
prohibition or limitation would make it very difficult for farmers to 
get their fruit picked in areas where they were dependent for the 
fruit picking upon persons on holiday from the towns and no local 
labour was to be had ; further that it was advantageous to the town 
worker in that he received a healthy holiday with reasonable exercise 
and an addition to his income. The same arguments would apply 
to hop picking. 

It was argued, on the other hand, that such a provision was neces- 
sary in any legislation in order to protect the general interest of the 
workpeople and ensure that the holiday was actually taken. 

As a possible line of solution the Committee suggested that the pro- 
hibition of paid employment should be restricted to employment 
in the trade in which the person normally earned his living, on 
the ground that a change of occupation was often a form of relaxation. 
Reference was also made to the great importance which the Workers’ 
Educational Association attached to the possibility which would arise 
under an increase in the provision of holidays with pay of extending 
their arrangements for advancing the education of workpeople at 
their summer schools. Under the general extension of education 
the opportunity for workpeople to take up remunerative hobbies such 
as journalism and teaching, which they might pursue in addition to 
their normal employment, was tending to increase, and in the view 
of the Committee hardship might be caused in some cases by a general 


prohibition of paid employment during a holiday with pay. The Com- 
mittee was of opinion that a too hard and fast adherence to a principle 
of that kind was not quite in keeping with the modern desire that the 
individual should be as flexible as possible in his accomplishments 
and outlook. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE REPORT 


In Part III the Committee describes the nature of the problem 
as it emerges and sets out its conclusions and recommendations. 


Nature of the Problem 


The Committee found little lack of understanding of the value of 
holidays with pay as a social measure, but the arguments directed 
against the introduction of a general statute rested upon consider- 
ations which were less obviqus and less generally appreciated concern- 
ing industrial relations and collective bargaining. 

The Committee considers that any attempt to apply at once to all 
industries and trades one uniform rule would be likely to produce 
many serious difficulties in view of the differences in the terms and con- 
ditions of service in various industries, trades, and districts. Flexibility, 
it considers, is the key to success, and therefore collective bargaining 
should be left to settle as wide a sphere of the matters at issue as can 
be arranged. Legislation in regard to holidays with pay would be 
intervention by Parliament in regard to one particular item of the 
workers’ remuneration, and whatever was momentarily achieved by 
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statute would have to be redetermined in its financial aspect in the 
ordinary wage negotiations in individual industries, except in so far 
as it was possible for the workpeople to enjoy a greater proportion 
of the earnings of individual industries and to the extent that pro- 
ductivity as a whole was increasing. The case for a general enactment 
imposing holidays with pay at once rests on its financial side primarily 
on the assumption that industry as a whole has more to give to work- 
people than the amount at present received in wages. For a fort- 
night’s holiday with pay extra remuneration might have to be pro- 
vided up to the extent of 4 per cent. of the wages bill, but this extra 
charge would fall unequally, owing to the great variation in wages 
costs in relation to costs of production in different industries. 

Another aspect of the problem which was emphasised was that 
holidays with pay should be regarded as a social matter affecting the 
health and welfare of the nation as a whole. It should therefore be 
removed from the sphere of wage negotiations and accepted as a right 
to which the employee is automatically entitled by being employed ; 
there would then be less likelihood of friction resulting from any 
repercussions which the institution of holidays with pay might inevi- 
tably have upon the economics of industry. The Committee states 
further that if the contention were generally accepted that holidays 
with pay ought to be regarded as a prior charge on industry, they 
could not but agree that over the whole of industry the percentage 
of the cost of providing a week’s holiday with pay is relatively so small 
as to make it absorbable over a period under rising trade conditions, 
without industrial dislocation, subject to a period of readjustment 
being allowed. The acceptance of such a principle, however, would 
undoubtedly involve a measure of sacrifice on the parties in industry, 
other than labour, and it is a question how far the conditions necessary 
for such a step exist. In this connection the problem of unequal 
incidence of the proposal upon different industries comes into pro- 
minence. The Committee did not find any general acceptance of this 
principle among employers except in industries where the proportion 
of wages costs to total costs of production is a small one. 


Conclusions 


The Committee concludes that the time is opportune for more 
active steps to encourage the taking of holidays by employed work- 
people. To this end it appears to the Committee to be of major im- 
portance that money should be available to the employee at the time 
of the holiday period. In cases where the payment for a holiday period 
is in fact inherent in the wages at present agreed upon, although 
holidays with pay are not actually given and those wages are not 
susceptible of increase, the problem is a rearrangement of wage 
payments so that they spread over the holiday period as well as the 
period of work. This is a matter which should be left to be decided 
in each industry, and the Committee suggests that there should be a 
probationary period for that purpose before holidays with pay are 
made compulsory. The probationary period suggested would also give 
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adequate time for the preparation of the necessary legislation and 
for dealing with the case of the large number of workpeople who 
habitually change their employment during the course of the year. 
This, it is suggested, might be done by the introduction of a system 
of stamping cards or by making use of holiday trust funds such as are 
already organised in a number of individual undertakings. Proper 
provision should be made for such persons in regard to holidays, the 
Committee being of opinion that the mobility of labour between in- 
dustries and the adaptability of the country’s labour supply is an 
important factor in reducing unemployment and is a national asset. 
Finally, this probationary period would also allow time necessary for 
a better organisation of holiday facilities required by the large increase 
in the number of holiday makers. 


Recommendations 


The Committee strongly recommend that an annual holiday with 
pay should be established without undue delay for all employees 
covered by State insurance schemes as part of the terms of the contract 
of employment. This holiday should consist of at least as many days 
as are in the working week, which should as far as practicable be 
taken consecutively. The period of the holiday should be arranged 
to take place between the beginning of summer time and the beginning 
of October in each year. Where, however, this is not possible, the 
holiday should take place at such other period of the year as may be 
decided. 

Where agreements making provision for at least one week’s holiday 
with pay in the year are not yet operative, every possible effort should 
be made to deal with the matter at the earliest possible opportunity 
by means of collective bargaining. 

In order to give parties time for consideration and negotiation the 
Committee recommends that there should be an interim or proba- 
tionary period before the introduction of any legislation on the subject. 
A copy of any agreement arrived at should be sent by the negotiating 
parties to the Minister of Labour, together with a statement as to the 
approximate number of employees covered by the agreement. Simi- 
larly, where an agreement has been reached in any individual establish- 
ment providing for holidays with pay, a copy of the agreement should 
be sent to the Minister of Labour with a like statement. 

In industries with intermittent employment, such as the building 
industry and port transport, where employment may be of a casual 
nature and with many employers in the course of the year, it may be 
necessary to introduce the card system, so that the various employers 
may contribute proportionately to the payment of the holiday. It is 
recommended that the cost of the administration of such a scheme 
should be borne by the State, and to enable collective agreements of 
this kind to operate in these industries the necessary legislation should 
be introduced at an early date. 

Trade boards and agricultural wage committees and any other 
statutory bodies which may be set up for the regulation of minimum 
rates of wages should be empowered to consider and determine whether 
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the provision of a holiday of at least one week with pay should be 
granted. Domestic staff in full-time employment should be entitled 
to two weeks’ holiday with pay where the servant has been for one 
year or more in the same household,: but such weeks need not be con- 
secutive. Legislation for these matters should be introduced at an 
early date. 

During the Parliamentary Session of 1940-41, legislation should be 
passed making provision for holidays with pay in industry generally. 
The precise nature of the legislation will depend upon how far the 
principle of holidays with pay has been adopted and is being carried 
out in practice. The terms and conditions of holidays with pay should 
be left to the parties concerned ; if necessary, arbitrators may be 
appointed by the parties interested, or failing that the Minister should 
refer the matter to a tribunal nominated by him. Any employer 
employing only one person (apart from domestic service) should not 
be subject to the general legislation. 

Nothing in any compulsory scheme should adversely affect any 
more favourable provisions for holidays with pay. 

In view of the large increase in the number of persons likely to 
spend their holidays away from their homes, the Minister of Labour 
should give every encouragement for the spreading over of holidays, 
and education authorities should endeavour to arrange school 
holidays (both elementary and secondary) so as to fit in with the 
industrial holidays in the area. 

The Committee considers that it would greatly facilitate the carrying 
out of schemes for holidays if a branch of the Ministry of Labour were 
set up with a view to supervising the application and observance of the 
provision of holidays with pay, promoting the adoption of voluntary 
agreement for paid holidays and the spread-over of holidays, stimulat- 
ing those responsible to make the school holidays fit in with indus- 
trial holidays, and encouraging local authorities in holiday resorts 
to supervise the provision of accommodation for visitors and other 
kindred matters. It would also add to the spreading out of the holiday 
months if the present Easter bank holiday were to take place on a 
fixed and certain date in the spring instead of Easter Monday. This 
question has assumed more importance since the introduction of 
summer time. If this holiday were to be taken on the first or second 
Monday after the beginning of summer time or alternatively if the 
Easter Act, 1928, which sought to fix Easter as the first Sunday after 
the second Saturday in April, were to become operative, it would 
greatly tend to meet the difficulty of the movable holiday. The 
Whitsun bank holiday should take place at the usual interval after 
Easter bank holiday. Under the present law, when Good Friday and 
Kaster bank holiday fall before the beginning of summer time the 
value of the holiday is greatly diminished. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON THE REPORT 
Effect was given to the recommendations of the Committee by 
the adoption of the Holidays with Pay Act, which received the Royal 
Assent on 29 July 1938. 
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The Act is a permissive measure to enable wage-regulating authori- 
ties to make provision for holidays and holiday remuneration for 
workers whose wages they regulate and to enable the Minister of Labour 
to assist voluntary schemes for securing holidays with pay for workers 
in any industry. 

It provides that wage-regulating authorities (i.e. trade boards, 
agricultural wages committees and the Road Haulage Central Wages 
Board to be set up under the Road Haulage Wages Act, 1938) may 
direct that any workers covered by their decisions shall be entitled to 
be allowed an annual holiday with pay which, unless otherwise stipu- 
lated, shall be in addition to any holiday or holidays enjoyed under any 
other enactment. 

The length of the holiday must be related to the duration of the 
period of the worker’s employment, and the wage-fixing authority 
may also make provision as to the times at, or periods within, which 
the holiday must be allowed. The holiday may not, however, be fixed 
at a period exceeding in the aggregate one week in any period of 
twelve months, and in the case of workers covered by an agricultural 
wages committee the continuous holiday fixed must not be more than 
three consecutive days. 

Provision must also be made for securing that the workers concerned 
receive payment for the holiday period. The wage-fixing authority 
may fix separate minimum rates of wages in respect of holiday pay, 
lay down the times and conditions of payment, and provide for pro 
rata holiday payments to workers whose employment ceases before 
they become entitled to a holiday. 

Any employer who fails to allow a worker a holiday prescribed by 
a wage-fixing authority is liable to a fine not exceeding £20. 

The Act also provides that if on the joint application of an employ- 
ers’ and a workers’ organisation in any industry a scheme for securing 
holidays with pay is approved by the Minister of Labour, he may 
assist in the administration of the scheme by detaching officials for the 
purpose and by any other means he may think fit. In accordance 
with such arrangements the Minister may issue holiday payments on 
behalf of employers to workers, the expenses of such payments to be 
borne by the employers. Any expenses incurred in the administration 
of the Act may be defrayed by moneys provided by Parliament. 

By the end of December 1938 ten trade boards and twenty-seven 
agricultural wages committees had already met to consider action. 


Swedish Unemployment Policy 


Swedish unemployment policy has been the subject of two recent 
studies. One, which appeared in The Annals of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science for May 1938, is an article on 
The Unemployment Policy by Gustav Moller, the Swedish Minister 
of Social Affairs. The other, entitled Measures to Combat Unemploy- 
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ment in Sweden since 1929, was issued as a supplement to the Svenska 
Handelsbanken’s Index, June 1938. The material which follows is 
drawn directly from these two studies, in an attempt to indicate the 
recent development of Swedish unemployment policy and the prin- 
ciples governing that policy, together with a brief analysis of its effects 
on the Swedish labour market. 

The development of Sweden’s unemployment policy in recent 
years may conveniently be divided into two periods, with the dividing 
line established at the middle of 1933. During the earlier period, relief 
activities were very largely organised under the State Unemployment 
Commission (Arbetsléshetskommissionen, generally called AK), and 
were carried out along lines specifically laid down for that Commission 
by the Riksdag. During the later period, on the other hand, public 
works, conducted on the terms and under the forms prevailing in the 
open market, have assumed, side by side with AK, an important and 
at times even a dominant position. The demarcation between these 
two periods, however, does not lie merely in dissimilar organisation. 
It lies primarily, perhaps, in a new direction taken by the fundamental 
principles governing unemployment relief activities. 


Tue PERIOD uP TO JULY 19383 


Up to July 1933, the State Unemployment Commission, or AK, 
pursued three major lines of activity : (1) “ reserve works ” or work- 
relief schemes, (2) pecuniary relief, and (3) relief employment combined 
with vocational training for young workers. Characteristic features 
of the relief system organised by AK were the established principles 
that relief was to be given in such a form that incentive to transfer 
to normal private employment was always present and that initiative 
in granting relief was to be left as far as possible in the hands of the 
local authorities, although, once State aid was granted, the unemploy- 
ment relief policies of those authorities were subject to the control 
of AK. Furthermore, the principle of work relief for the unemployed 
as the most direct way of fighting unemployment was apparently 
accepted without question, and the social and moral advantages of this 
method over a dole system recognised. This period was thus marked 
by an effort to eliminate pecuniary relief as far as possible and to place 
the unemployed on reserve works. 


Reserve Works 


The reserve works were divided into two groups: State reserve 
works, paid for almost entirely by the State, and municipal reserve 
works in respect of which the State paid a varying portion of the costs, 
depending upon the tax burden and the extent of unemployment in 
the municipality concerned. The right to carry out State-aided muni- 
cipal reserve works was granted to the municipalities, upon application, 
by AK, whose approval of each project was required. AK then deter- 
mined the percentage of the costs to be paid by the State, the number 
of unemployed to be utilised on the project, and the wage rates to be 
paid. State reserve works were administered directly by AK, while 
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the State-aided municipal reserve works, although clearly subject to 
the control of AK, were administered by the municipal authorities. 

The same standards of wage rates and general working conditions 
were established on both types of reserve works. The principle was 
laid down from the start that reserve-work wages should be lower than 
open-market wages, so as to prevent competition with private industry 
for labour and so as to permit the employment of a maximum number 
of workers within a given expenditure limit. Consequently, wages on 
the reserve works were calculated as a certain percentage of the wages 
prevailing in the locality for unskilled labour. In 1933, for example, 
they ranged between 78 and 98 per cent. of unskilled labour wages, 
according to the district. Reserve workers who were not able to live at 
home were entitled to free lodging, light, and-fuel, and heads of families 
were also paid a local allowance equal at most to the difference between 
the wages payable in their home district and those in their place of 
work, 

Principles were gradually worked out to regulate the choice of 
reserve work schemes. Such works were required, among other 
things, to be of such a character that they would not, in ordinary 
circumstances, be carried out in the open market within the next 
three years. They should be, however, economically or culturally 
justified, and of benefit to the State or municipality or some public 
institution. Direct site wages to labour should amount to a compara- 
tively large percentage of the total costs. Further, works should be such 
as would not require any special skill among the workers. And finally, 
such works should be capable of being started, discontinued, con- 
tracted, or expanded, in accordance with the extent of unemployment, 
and should be capable of being carried on even in winter. 

The various types of works that were carried out along the lines 
of this programme included road, canal and railway building, harbour 
work, forestry and land improvements, and air-port construction. 


Pecuniary Relief 


Because of the duration of the economic depression, it was at the 
same time necessary to continue to grant a considerable amount of 
cash relief without any return in the form of work. However, this dole 
system was only to be supplementary to relief provided through the 
works schemes, which, in principle, despite the far heavier costs 
involved, were given preference. 

If a municipality wished to obtain State aid, it could disburse 
pecuniary relief or unemployment relief in the form of a rent contri- 
bution only with the consent of AK. In such cases, AK determined 
the amount of the State grant (which generally amounted to about 
60 per cent. of the total direct relief costs of any municipality), and 
the numbers who could be assisted. The amount of the relief was 
fixed by AK at a certain maximum. During the economic depression 
this sum ranged between 2 and 8 kr. per day. 

The number of those receiving pecuniary relief averaged over 65,000 
in the period from January to June 1933. 
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Relief for Younger Workers 


As a specific remedy for juvenile unemployment, AK initiated 
various courses for unemployed youth and also a voluntary labour 
service. The idea behind these activities was on the border line be- 
tween unemployment relief, moral education, and vocational training. 
During the winter of 1984, about 6,000 youths were engaged on such 
projects. 


Financing 

According to traditional Swedish budgetary principles, current 
expenditure must always be covered by actual income. This same 
principle was applicable to State expenditure for capital investments 
in so far as these investments were non-revenue-producing, but, to 
the extent that long-term investments were revenue-producing, they 
could be financed by means of long-term loans. Thus, the greater 
part of the large grants for unemployment relief purposes had to be 
financed through current tax revenue. Since the sources of taxation 
were depleted as unemployment increased, this naturally involved 
considerable difficulties. In fact, the 1981-82 budget showed a deficit 
of 70 million kr., and in the next fiscal year there was a deficit of 
110 million kr. (including certain utilised reserves). At the same 
time, 120 million kr. were borrowed for revenue-producing investments 
during those two budget years. 


FORMULATION OF A NEw POo.uicy 


It is pointed out in Mr. Mdller’s article that the system just described 
aroused much criticism. “It was regarded’, the Minister states, 
“ as pitiless, inflexible, inappropriate from a social point of view, and 
too passive in character for a period of crisis.” Elaborating these 
points, he notes that an unemployed worker was often employed on 
schemes far from home, thus breaking his contact with the labour 
market in his own locality ; that all the unemployed were required 
to do unskilled manual work ; and that the schemes were restricted 
to “less urgent and questionably useful ” ones. 

The chief criticism made by opponents of the old system, however, 
was directed against the basic idea underlying the policy, in other 
words against the view that “society cannot successfully influence 
economic trends by its unemployment policies”. Therefore, people 
who held this view believed that economic and social policies should 
be so formulated as not to hinder “ natural adjustments”. During 
an economic depression, the State should have faith in the innate 
power of recovery of private enterprise and should restrict its policies 
to efforts to permit the unemployed to earn a minimum subsistence, 
either by poorly paid work relief or by the dole. 

Those who criticised State passivity in the face of an economic 
crisis maintained that the above policy, by keeping expenditure to a 
minimum, tended to be deflationary and in fact to prolong a depression, 
since a depression by definition is characterised by restricted invest- 
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ment of funds and loss of purchasing power. According to this point 
of view, a more effective policy would be 

. .. toinstitute extensive public works financed by borrowed money. 
This would not only create work directly but, thanks to increased 
purchasing power, would stimulate consumption and production in 
general. In other words, the State should adopt an active crisis policy. } 


Such a policy is, of course, based on the view that the State can 
influence the course of an economic cycle and that its policy should 
be drafted with the express purpose of counterbalancing economic 
fluctuations. 


THE PERIOD AFTER JULY 1933 


Political developments in the autumn of 1932, when a Social 
Democratic Government came into office, afforded an opportunity 
during the 1933 session of the Riksdag of redrafting Sweden’s unemploy- 
ment policy along these lines and in accordance with concrete pro- 
posals worked out by the Social Democratic Government. Thus, 
whereas up to the middle of 1933 relief activities had been organised 
entirely by AK, two systems were now set in action side by side, the 
one comprising the old system of reserve works in a somewhat modi- 
fied form, the other a new system of public works carried out under 
open market conditions and having the double aim of providing 
employment for the unemployed and stimulating production to the 
greatest possible extent. 

The following summary indicates the proportion of relief provided 
by the two systems over the period 1933-1936 ? : 


Funds granted by Riksdag to combat unemployment, 30 June 1933-1 July 1936 
Million kr. Percentage 


Public works 240 58.5 
AK 210 46.5 


Activities of the State Unemployment Commission 


The activities of AK were continued along the same general lines ; 
but certain modifications, particularly in regard to wage policy, were 
introduced. It was decided to pay the same wages on reserve works 
as in the open market for unskilled labour in the locality. The pro- 
portion of State-aided municipal works was increased and direct State 
expenditure reduced. 

A change also took place in the character of the projects under- 
taken by AK. Before this time, reserve works were not to be of so 
urgent a nature that they would most probably have to be carried out 
under open market conditions in the near future. However, in connec- 
tion with the adoption of the new wage system, and also because of 
the desirability of expanding the work programme as far as possible, 
the Government decided to waive this provision. 

Moreover, an entirely new type of relief work—* white collar ”’ 
work—was introduced in 1934 to meet the employment needs of out- 





1 Gustav MOLLER : The Unemployment Policy, loc. cit., pp. 3-4. 
2 SvENsKA HANDELSBANKEN : Index, p. 7. 
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of-work office clerks and other categories of non-manual workers. 
Relief works suitable for unemployed women were also put into 
operation. 

In 1936 and 1937, unemployment was on a relatively small scale 
and there was even a scarcity of certain kinds of skilled labour. It 
was thus possible to limit the scope of relief measures, which were 
confined chiefly to certain large towns and certain industrial districts 
(stone-quarrying, saw-milling, etc.) which were particularly hard 
hit. The number of unemployed assisted by AK in one form or another 
during December 1937 was as follows: reserve works, 4,987 ; pecu- 
niary relief, 6,315 ; juvenile relief, 252. 


Public Works in the Open Market 


Public works under open market conditions constituted the major 
item in Sweden’s unemployment programme during the years 1933-34 
and 1984-35. In subsequent years, however, owing to the decline in 
unemployment, expenditure on this item was greatly reduced, although 
public works were carried on even during 1935-36 and 1936-37, both 
because unemployment had persisted in certain areas and because it 
had taken a considerable length of time to terminate works in pro- 
gress. 

The chief aim of the public works programme has been to stimulate 
employment in as many lines of economic activity as possible, especially 
in industries producing capital goods. Particular attention was devoted 
to the building industry, which, as a dominant capital-goods industry, 
occupies a key position from an employment point of view. The direct 
and indirect activity and employment furnished through stimulation 
of the building industry acts as a lever for almost all forms of economic 
enterprise. 

Some of the principles governing the use of the different appropria- 
tions, as mentioned by the Svenska Handelsbanken’s report, may be 
noted. Grants for State advance emergency works (schemes on the 
State public works programme) may be paid to purely State-owned 
enterprises and State authorities and in exceptional cases to certain 
public bodies. Schemes are approved only when they seem to offer 
practical advantages in reasonable proportion to expenditure on them. 
The appropriations are apportioned by the Government. 

Funds for municipal advance emergency works are likewise appor- 
tioned by the Government. The primary consideration in granting 
State support to these works is the percentage of unemployment in the 
municipality applying for State aid. Three per cent. of unemployment 
was the minimum limit considered in apportioning grants during the 
1933-84 fiscal year. The municipality’s financial position, especially 
the burden of taxation, is also taken into consideration. State aid is 
given in the form of both loans and grants. Only those works may be 
undertaken as municipal advance emergency projects which are 
intended to serve a purely municipal purpose, which are not suitable 
for State-aided municipal reserve works, and which cannot otherwise 
be carried out with State assistance. 
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The most important types of works carried out as State advance 
emergency projects have been the construction of fishing ports and 
works executed for scientific institutions or purposes. Municipal 
advance emergency works have included such building projects as 
schools, hospitals, municipal buildings, etc. 

Assistance for housing construction in urban districts is provided 
solely in the form of loans. Such loans may be used for all kinds of 
building enterprises and may be granted either to private contractors 
or property owners or to co-operative housing enterprises, but not to 
building enterprises under the municipality’s own administration. 
In rural districts, assistance for housing is provided in the form of 
grants for improvements and loans for new construction. 

Since the public works are carried out under open-market condi- 
tions, wages paid are those prevailing in that market. It is pointed out 
that this wage system affords fewer opportunities of employment for 
the same cost as compared with the earlier system, according to which 
wages were fixed at a subsistence level so that the greatest possible 
number could find work within a given expenditure limit. But in 
compensation it was hoped that the new system would have a greater 
indirect effect on employment owing to increased purchasing power 
consequent upon the payment of full wages. During 1933-35, average 
earnings per 8-hour day on State emergency schemes amounted to 
8.76 kr. and on State-aided municipal emergency works to 9.12 kr. 
During the same period, average daily earnings on State reserve 
works ranged between 4 and 5 kr. and on State-aided municipal 
reserve works between 5 and 6 kr. 


Financing 

Since the fiscal year 1933-34, new principles, differing from the 
traditional rule that borrowed funds may be used only for productive 
purposes, have been extended to the financing of unemployment relief 
activities. Sums have been appropriated to be paid out of borrowed 
funds even where no immediate return is anticipated, and these have 
been transferred to a special fund, provision being made for the non- 
productive borrowed capital included in the funds to be amortised 
on a short-term basis. The principle introduced in 1933, as Mr. Mdller 
points out, involves the basic conception of a budget balanced not 
per year but per business cycle, by increasing deficits in the depression 
phase and piling up surpluses in the boom years. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES TO MEET A PossIBLE NEW DEPRESSION 


The new unemployment policy, then, may be said to be governed 
by the view that, as a desideratum of Government policy, Government 
and municipal works and orders should be so spaced that, rather than 
follow economic cycles, they might act as a counterbalance. Such a 
policy aims at levelling out cyclical fluctuations. 

In planning public works in harmony with this policy, advance 
preparation is essential. Measures to counteract a possible depression 
must be planned in detail in advance so that they can be undertaken 
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immediately on the scale called for by the circumstances, and arrange- 
ments for financing such measures must be pre-arranged. With this 
end in view the Swedish Government in 1936 appointed a committee 
of experts to study the question of public works in relation to a possible 
new depression. This committee issued a report in 1937 in which it 
recommended a five-year plan for State public works and a ten-year 
plan for local works. An inventory of possible public works schemes 
was also prepared by the committee, a distinction being made between 
schemes which would have to be carried out at once irrespective of the 
economic situation and those which could wait until the extent of 
unemployment called for their execution. Thus at present the Govern- 
ment has instituted current inventories of relief schemes suitable for 
public works, and this year (1988) the Riksdag has approved for the 
first time an advance emergency estimate to be used by the Government 
when such action is necessitated by the economic situation.’ 

The advance credits required for the purpose of this emergency 
estimate amount in the working (or current expenditure) budget to 
156 million kr., and to this is transferred 26 million kr. from the capital 
budget (for investment purposes) for sinking fund operations, which 
brings the working budget up to a total of 182 million kr. The total 
credits asked for in the capital budget amount to 75.4 million kr., 
of which 42.4 million kr. are to be used for investments in State-owned 
business enterprises. 

This advance estimate is largely made up of grants in aid of 
ordinary works intended to be carried out in any case and which may 
be executed during the present budget year, though they need not be 
unless the economic situation calls for it. This is true of the grants 
for road construction, of investments in the funds of State-owned 
business enterprises, and of building undertakings of various types, 
already examined in connection with the ordinary budget estimates. 
In addition, there is in this advance estimate a group of “ emergency 
credits proper’. The principal credits in this group include 40 million 
kr. for State and municipal public works, about 9 million kr. for grants 
under the estimate of the Board of Agriculture, and grants for invest- 
ment in certain loan funds. 

In years in which the national budget is supplemented by this kind 
of appropriation, the Riksdag will decide on two different categories 
of grants, one in which a definite appropriation of funds is made and 
accounted for in the ordinary budget, the other comprising grants 
accounted for in a special emergency budget, in which the allot- 
ment of funds is in the nature of an advance, with the Riksdag reserving 
the right to finance it in arrear. 

The scope of this emergency budget has been limited to investments 
for which the plans are so far matured that they can be decided upon 





1 It may also be mentioned that the 1938 Session of the Riksdag approved a 
Government proposal in favour of tax abatements for money set aside in so-called 
‘“‘ industrial emergency funds”, by means of which it is hoped to obtain a 
timing of private productive activity which would be more efficient from the 
point of view of smoothing economic fluctuations and would be fitted into the 
action taken by the State and the communes. 
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by the Riksdag. An attempt has been made, however, to give them 
sufficient scope, so that even in the event of a severe and sudden 
economic recession it would be possible to wait until the next session 
of the Riksdag before asking for additional grants. It is also noted 
that the investment programme is of so flexible a character and the 
works are so distributed geographically that when put into operation 
it should be possible to make allowances for the nature of the unemploy- 
ment and its dispersion, and very largely to adjust the programme to 
the conditions of the labour market. 


RESULTs OF RECENT SWEDISH UNEMPLOYMENT POoLicy 


Mr. Miller, after analysing various indexes of economic recovery 
in the country, comes to the conclusion that, in so far as the effects 
of the unemployment policy can be isolated or judged in relation to 
the general economic movements that could reasonably have been 
expected to occur, the policy was a success. 

Direct employment recorded on the emergency schemes began on a 
small scale in July 1933 and rose to a maximum of over 34,000 persons 
in October 1934. Falling during the winter months, the employment 
figures rose again to about 33,500 in October 1935 and then declined 
slowly as the works were terminated in accordance with the improve- 
ment in economic conditions. 

Estimating the indirect employment created by emergency schemes 
both through stimulation of various industries by purchases of materials 
and through increased purchasing power, Mr. Méller declares that it 
would probably not be an exaggeration to assume that the actual 
effect of such schemes on employment was approximately double that 
of the direct employment created. As a basis for this assumption he 
notes that “of the 301,400,000 kr. expended in connection with 
emergency projects, 146,500,000 kr. were paid out in wages and 
154,900,000 kr. in the purchase of materials”. 

Critics of the new unemployment policy tend to regard recovery 
in Swedish exports, rather than Government measures such as the 
emergency projects, as the major factor in turning the economic trend 
upward.! Although recognising the inter-connection between all the 
factors in the country in breaking the back of the depression, and in 
this connection recognising the importance of increased exports for 
recovery, Mr. Méller declares that “ during the years of recovery and 
improvement, 1933-1936, the absolute increase in employment within 
the home-market industries was considerably greater than within 
export industries ”. Consequently he concludes that the decline in 
unemployment depended less on the increase in exports than upon 
developments within the home-market industries, for which the 
Government’s new unemployment policy was to a large extent respon- 
sible. Statistics are cited to indicate that, as late as 1986, the business 
revival in Sweden as reflected in employment figures presented to an 
overwhelming extent the character of a home-market recovery. 





1 Cf. Arthur Montcomery : How Sweden Overcame the Depression. Stockholm, 
1938. 
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He draws the following conclusion concerning the unemployment 
policy as a whole : 


If one accepts the point of view that a certain, but halting, con- 
valescence had begun im the economic field in 1933, one may never- 
theless conclude as established that the new unemployment policy 
powerfully strengthened such tendencies during 1934 and prevented 
the stagnation in exports during 1935 from causing a relapse. During 
the summer of 1934 onward recovery was in full swing and is also 
definitely reflected .... in the rapidly sinking unemployment figures. 


Tue Anti-Crisis Poticy as A WHOLE 


Mr. Moller emphasises the fact that the unemployment policy just 
described is only one phase of the general anti-depression policy in 
Sweden. The anti-crisis policy comprises a whole series of co-ordinated 
economic and social measures, all directed towards stimulating the 
development of favourable conditions for general economic recovery. 
Briefly, such measures include an agricultural policy designed to 
restore farm purchasing power without raising too far the living costs 
of other groups; a financial policy designed to mobilise national 
financial resources by financing public works through loans ; a mone- 
tary policy designed to re-inflate price levels of raw materials and 
industrial products while keeping the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer’s krona as nearly constant as possible ; and a foreign exchange 
policy designed to remove obstacles to exports and to maintain 
relatively free trade with other countries. 

To a large extent, Mr. Mdller declares, the goals of the anti-de- 
pression policy have now been reached. The economic situation is now 
such that, on the whole, normal conditions have been restored. The 
level of real wages in Sweden remained at the pre-crisis level even 
during the most difficult depression period. True, there are still un- 
solved problems in distressed areas affected by industrial stagnation. 
But unemployment is lower than it has ever been before and general 
economic recovery has made it possible to repay the emergency 
depression loans within four years instead of within the contemplated 
seven-year period. 

In addition to these concrete results, valuable experience has been 
gained for planning future anti-depression programmes. First, the 
1933-37 experience indicated that a large number of small work 
schemes is more valuable in a period of economic crisis than large 
schemes. Small schemes can be discontinued rapidly in response to 
better economic conditions ; and, furthermore, they can be so scattered 
that unemployment can be dealt with wherever it comes into being. 
Secondly, the value of indirect employment created through schemes 
which require considerable amounts of materials was recognised. 
And, finally, the value of planning schemes in detail in advance was 
made clear. 

These lessons from experience, according to Mr. Mller, will serve 
as guides and “should enable us to take immediate and powerful 
counter-actions should we have the misfortune again to be exposed 
to a period of crisis of an economic nature”’. 
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Proposed Model Collective Agreement 
for Soviet Industry 


During the last few months, the Soviet trade union press has on 
several occasions referred to the drafting of a model collective 
agreement. 

As early as May 1937 the Central Council of Trade Unions, 
at its sixth plenary meeting 4, passed a resolution to the effect that 
it was necessary “to restore the practice of concluding collective 
agreements between the unions and the managements”. The resolu- 
tion went on to gay that, allowing for the special features of different 
branches of production, the agreements should specify the main 
conditions of work and pay, measures of labour protection, and safety 
measures. The collective agreements would be signed when the 
economic plans for 1938 were approved. 

The resolution was not, however, put into effect. In September 
1938, Mr. Schvernik, First Secretary of the Central Council of Trade 
Unions, stated at the seventh plenary meeting ? that before collective 
agreements could be concluded it had been necessary to revise the 
various systems of remuneration applied in the undertakings, since 
these systems had been found too complex. During the interval 
between the two plenary meetings, the Central Council and the 
central committees of the trade unions had made preparations for the 
revision of wage scales in certain branches of industry. 


PREPARATORY WoRK 


The drafting of a new model collective agreement was preceded 
by a series of measures designed to give trade unions more say in 
the settlement of questions relating to wages, and by a detailed 
study of the situation in a number of large undertakings. 

By an Order dated 11 April 1938, the Central Council set up two 
special sections to deal with questions of pay: one section for the 
pay of workers, engineers, and technical staff, in industry, transport, 
the postal, telegraph and telephone service, and agriculture, and 
another section for that of salaried employees in public institutions, 
State commerce, co-operative organisations, and industrial under- 
takings. * Similar sections were also instituted by the central com- 
mittees of the various trade unions. On 23 June 1938 regulations 
were issued concerning the wage sub-committees to be attached 
to the works and workshop committees. The new sub-committees 
are to consist of not less than three nor more than twenty-one members 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXII, No. 10, 7 June 1937, p. 452. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX VIII, No. 4, 24 Oct. 1938, 


p. 129. 
3 Bulletin of the Central Council of Trade Unions, 1938, No. 4. 
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chosen from among the Stakhanovists, shock workers, engineers, 
technical staff, and salaried employees. ! 

The wage scales that apply more especially in the automobile 
and cotton industries were thoroughly investigated by the Central 
Council of Trade Unions and the Council of People’s Commissars. 
The investigation showed that in the automobile industry wage 
scales were highly complicated and that workers therefore had 
difficulty in understanding them. It was observed that some skilled 
workers were paid at lower rates than less skilled workers; there 
was too great a variety in the wage scales applicable in this industry, 
and not enough incentive to encourage production and reduce the 
proportion of the production that had to be rejected. Such a state 
of affairs made for excessive labour turnover and hindered the 
development of the Stakhanovist movement. ? 

Similar criticisms have been levelled at the wage scales in the 
cotton industry. 

Following these investigations, the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars took steps to remedy the defects observed and revised the wage 
scales in the automobile and cotton industries. 

The collective agreement drafted for the Stalin Motor Works in 
Moscow was based on the new wage scales for the automobile industry. 
The draft was considered by the Economic Council of the U.S.S.R. 
on 1 September 1938. 

As Mr. Schvernik stated at the sixth plenary meeting of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions in September 1938, once this draft 
has been approved, it will be treated as a model collective agree- 
ment on which other agreements may be based. The following 
summary of the provisions may therefore be of interest. 


Drarr COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT FOR THE STALIN Motor Works 


The review published by the Central Committee of Trade 
Unions* contains an analysis of the draft, which is far more 
concise than the earlier collective agreement concluded in 19383. 
In addition to the preamble, the agreement only consists of four 
parts dealing with: (a) wages and working conditions ; (b) manage- 
ment and discipline ; (c) protection of labour ; (d) material and cultural 
assistance for workers, salaried employees, engineers, and technical 
staff. 

Draft Preamble 


According to the preamble, the purpose of the collective agree- 
ment is to mobilise all the workers in the undertaking with a view 
to achieving the objects of the Party and the Government, those 
objects being to strengthen the socialist system and to increase the 
common wealth of the country. Both the contracting parties, the 
manager on the one hand, and the workers, salaried employees, 
engineers, and technical staff, represented by the works committee, 
on the other, agree to carry out the works programme, to master 





1 Bulletin of the Central Council of Trade Unions, 1938, No. 7. 
2 Izvestia, 11 May 1938. 
3 Profsoyuzy SSSR, 1938, No. 13, pp. 104-112. 
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the technique of production, to reduce costs of production, to improve 
the product, and to work for the improvement of the material well- 
being of the workers and salaried employees. 

With a view to achieving those objects, both parties undertake 
to revise the wage scales in the light of the socialist principle that 
pay should depend upon the quantity and quality of the work done, 
to improve the management of the undertaking, and to bring about 
the necessary conditions for a further development of socialist com- 
petition and of the Stakhanovist movement. Lastly, both parties 
undertake to strengthen discipline in the works and to take steps 
to make working conditions safer and improve the cultural and 
material assistance given to workers. 


Wages and Working Canditions 

The draft classifies workers in two groups, “ operators” and 
“ general workers’. The “operators ” consist of the workers who 
are engaged in trades practised on a large scale in the works and who 
are employed in production, the workers engaged in transport within 
the plant, fitters, and workers responsible for the technical super- 
vision of the main production. 

The “ general workers ’’, on the other hand, are those responsible 
for the upkeep and repair of equipment, for making and repairing 
tools and working appliances, and for keeping the pipes and mains, 
electrical wiring, etc., in a good state of repair. 

The draft provides for two wage scales, each allowing for eight 


grades. For “ operators” the ratio between the rates paid to the 


“ec 


lowest and highest grades is 1 to 2.5, while for “ general workers ”’ 
the corresponding ratio is 1 to 3.5. Further, the draft specifies the 
amount of the hourly wage in roubles and kopecks and the monthly 
wage (for 175 hours) for cach grade. 

Under the new collective agreement, workers in the Stalin Motor 
Works will mostly be paid at piece rates, these being individual, 
direct, and unlimited. 

Another form of piece rates, progressive piece rates, is applied 
in the manufacture of spare parts, and in those branches of the under- 
taking where operation is beset with certain difficulties, and, lastly, 
in cases where this type of remuneration permits of reducing the number 
of workers employed. Once the standard output has been exceeded, 
each unit of production in excess of the standard is paid for at a rate 
25, 50 or 100 per cent. above the normal rate. The kinds of work 
to be paid for at progressive rates are specified by the manager in 
agreement with the works committee. 

Collective piece rates (for teams or gangs) are only allowed in 
cases where for technical reasons it is impossible to calculate the 
individual output of each worker. 

Lastly, the draft provides that time rates are only to be paid 
exceptionally, and to workers employed in operations for which it 
is impossible to fix a standard output. Nevertheless, bonuses are to 
be paid to workers who may not be paid at piece rates but whose 





1 The actual wage scales are not given in the summary of the draft on which 
this article is based. 
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work directly helps to reduce the consumption of raw materials, 
fuel, electric power, etc. 

The draft carefully specifies the cases in which the standards of 
output may be reviewed, but adds that when this is done allowance 
should be made for the output capacity of the equipment. Standards 
may only be reviewed once experimental production has come to 
an end and mass production has started, or where measures of technical 
reorganisation or rationalisation were taken by the administration 
after the 1937 standards were reviewed. 

For apprentices, the draft provides a wage scale allowing for 
four grades, the ratio between the rates paid to the lowest and highest 
being 1 to 2. For the first grade the pay is 75 or 90 roubles 
monthly according as the work is more or less difficult. Every six 
months the management must see that the apprentice passes an 
examination with a view to his transfer to a higher grade. Once 
they have passed the final examinations apprentices are given work 
paid for at a rate not lower than that paid to the third grade in the 
adult workers’ scale. 


Management and Discipline 


This section of the draft defines the duties and privileges both 
of the management and of the works committee. 

The duties of the management are primarily to make the necessary 
arrangements in order that the production programme may be carried 
out in full, and even improved upon, both as regards quantity and 
quality. With this object in view, the management must organise 


the manufacturing processes, assign a workplace to each worker, 
give him a definite job having regard to his trade and ability, and see 
that the machines, frames, etc., are set and adjusted in good 
time. The management must also see that equipment and tools are 
repaired within the prescribed time-limits. Lastly, the draft provides 
that the management must direct the Stakhanovist movement, see 
that other workers become acquainted with the experience and 
methods. of the Stakhanovists, and organise training courses with a 
view to improving the occupational ability of the manual and non- 
manual workers in the undertaking. 

Corresponding duties are laid upon the works committee, which 
must see that output is increased, organise so-called “ production 
conferences ”, and prevent breaches of discipline. 

The draft provides that the committee shall “ organise socialist 
competition between individual workers, groups of workers, and 
whole workshops, so as to increase the productivity of labour, make 
sure that output standards are maintained and exceeded, improve 
the quality of the production, and eliminate waste ”’. 

The committee must further regularly summon so-called “ produc- 
tion conferences ”, consisting of the workers in a workshop or shift. 
At such conferences, the workers are to consider how the manufactur- 
ing processes could be improved upon, and how to avoid specific 
reductions of output ; they must supervise the carrying out of decisions 
taken by previous conferences and of the proposals made by workers 
with a view to rationalising production. 
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Lastly, the works committee must see that full use is made of 
the working day. A more rational use must be made of existing 
equipment, and loss of time, due either to the workers or to bad 
organisation or faulty technique, must be eliminated. 


Protection of Labour 


The draft defines the measures that the management must take 
to make working conditions in the undertaking safer, and prescribes 
time-limits within which these measures must be carried out. 

The management is in particular responsible for making each 
new worker familiar with the principal safety rules applying to his 
work. This must also be done when workers change their occupation. 
The management must see that safety rules and posters are put 
up in the workplace. 

Among the other duties of the management, the draft mentions 
the following: monthly payment of a social insurance contribution, 
based on the amount of the wage bill, to the Automobile Workers’ 
Union, provision of a room where women employees can nurse their 
babies, distribution within prescribed time-limits of safety clothes 
to workers, and supply of soap and milk for workers plying trades 
mentioned on a special list drawn up by the general directorate 
of the automobile industry and the central committee of the trade 
union. 


Material and Cultural Assistance for Workers 


The draft fixes the amounts to be appropriated for the cultural 
and material needs of workers. The amounts must more especially 
cover the construction of workers’ dwellings. The works committee 
has a say in the distribution of these amounts, in deciding on the 
location and the type of dwellings to be built and the distribution of 
the dwellings among individual workers. The management undertakes 
to build not only dwellings, but also a medical establishment and 
establishments for the workers’ children. It must pay the works 
committee a contribution towards the cost of the workers’ cultural 
activities, the amount being equal to 1 per cent. of the wages paid. 

The works committee, on the other hand, is responsible for pro- 
motion among the workers of athletics, physical culture, and tourist 
travel, for the upkeep of workers’ clubs, developing the activities 
of the various cultural groups, etc. 

The committee must also supervise the building of workers’ 
dwellings, kindergartens, nurseries, and hospitals, and the operation 
of restaurants and shops. 

Both the works committee and the management are responsible 
for supervising the enforcement of the collective agreement. Once 
a quarter the committee must make sure that the provisions of the 
agreement are being complied with. Further, the draft provides that 
twice a year the committee and the management must report to a 
general meeting or a workshop meeting on the enforcement of the 
agreement. 

The agreement is concluded for a period of three years. 

Every year the management and the works committee must 
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sign an additional agreement concerning wage scales and the utilisation 
of the credits appropriated for the protection of labour, the construc- 
tion of dwellings and other buildings, and the various services instituted 
in favour of the workers. 


Labour Inspection in Queensland 


Control of industrial conditions in Australia is exercised largely 
by the individual States of the Commonwealth. The Commonweaith 
authority is competent to regulate conditions in certain “ federal 
territories ’”’ over which it has entire control, and to fix the conditions 
of Commonwealth employees (e.g., on Commonwealth railways and 
publie works). It also has control of the maritime industry as regards 
inter-State and oversea shipping. Otherwise the Commonwealth 
does not regulate employment conditions. It has however established, 
in virtue of a special article in the Constitution, a Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration “for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one 
State.”’ Most of the skilled industries are covered by awards of the 
Commonwealth Court, the number of workers concerned being prob- 
ably half-a-million, or about thirty per cent. of the total number 
of wage earners and salaried employees in Australia. These awards 
cover a wide range of subjects, including wages, hours of work, 
overtime, holidays, special conditions of women, young persons, and 
apprentices, etc. There is legislative provision for the appointment 
of Government inspectors to supervise the enforcement of Common- 
wealth awards, but up to the present only one such inspector has 
been appointed, for the supervision of. conditions of black-coated 
workers (journalists, bank officers, insurance officers, etc.); the great 
majority of the awards are policed by the unions concerned. 

The various States of the Commonwealth, in the exercise of their 
industrial powers, have passed a series of Acts for the control of 
factories and shops, the determination of conditions of employment 
by arbitration courts or wages boards, the inspection of machinery, 
scaffolding, etc. Though there are differences of detail as between 
the Acts of the six States, they exhibit in the main the same general 
tendencies. The most important instruments are those of the various 
industrial tribunals set up by the legislation of the different States 
for the regulation of industrial conditions by arbitration courts or 
wages boards. These instruments have in many respects superseded 
the provisions of the Factories Acts, but the Acts remain important 
as covering a variety of matters—safety, sanitation, etc.—not covered 
by Arbitration Awards or Wage Determinations. 

In illustration of the Australian treatment of the problem of the 
supervision of legislation for the protection of the workers, it is pro- 
posed in the present article to review the situation existing in the State 
of Queensland, as disclosed in the official reports of the past eight 
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years. The annual reports cover the period 1 July-30 June, the latest 
considered in this article being those for the year ended 30 June 1937. 

Labour inspection is carried out by inspectors of the Department 
of Labour for the enforcement of various Acts relating to living and 
working conditions, including the Factories and Shops Acts, the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, and the Workers’ Accom- 
modation Acts. 

The Acts relating to the supervision of machinery and scaffolding 
are administered by the Department of Public Works, to which the 
necessary qualified inspectors are attached. 


Tue Facrorigs AND SHops Acts 


The first Act on the subject was passed in 1896, though resolutions 
affirming the need for such legislation were debated in Parliament 
some years before that date. This Act provided for the registration 
and inspection of factories, improvement in sanitary conditions, and 
the protection of employees from accidents caused by machinery and 
by fires. It also fixed a minimum age limit for employees in factories 
and the maximum working hours of employees in factories and shops. 

The Act of 1896 was replaced in 1900 by a more comprehensive 
measure which, with amendments, is still in force and which contained 
inter alia important provisions relating to boilers, intended to lessen 
the risks of injury from explosions. Further attention was given to 
the subject of shops ; certain hours of closing were fixed and a weekly 
half-holiday was provided. Certain classes of shops were exempted 
from most of the provisions relating to the hours of business in shops. 

In 1908 important amendments were made for the prevention of 
sweating, the better remuneration of factory workers, the reduction 
of hours of employment, and payment for overtime in shops. The 
amending Act of 1908 also repealed all the provisions of the principal 
Act dealing with boilers and machinery, which became the subject 
of special legislation and of supervision by a special inspectorate. ' 

The next important development was in 1916, when a Factories 
and Shops Amendment Act was passed, increasing the powers of 
inspectors with respect to hours of entry and making provision for 
the annual registration of shops. New sections were included relating 
to sanitary conveniences, the overcrowding of factories and shops, 
ventilation, and other matters affecting the health and comfort of 
employees. Provision was made for the appointment of State officers 
to act as temporary inspectors in the absence of a regular inspector. 

A few minor amendments have since been made, the latest being 
that of 1922. Since that date, there has been no change in the legisla- 
tion. As previously mentioned, the development of industrial regula- 
tion by awards of specially constituted tribunals which have granted 
improved conditions to workers has caused factory legislation to 
become obsolete in certain respects, particularly as regards working 
and trading hours in factories and shops, the working of overtime, and 
the payment of minimum rates of wages. There remain nevertheless 
many matters affecting sanitation and ventilation of premises, the 





1 See below, p. 248. 
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protection of workers against accident, and the employment of young 
persons, which fall to be dealt with by the inspectors under the Fac- 
tories and Shops Act. 

A “ factory ” is any building or premises where two or more per- 
sons, including the occupier, work at any handicraft, etc., or where 
any mechanical power is used. A “shop ”’ is any building or place in 
or from which goods are sold or offered for sale by retail or wholesale. 

The Acts apply to factories situated within the boundaries of 
“ districts ” proclaimed under the Acts. The provisions of the Acts 
apply wholly to 15 districts, including the more important centres 
throughout the State. In 108 other districts there is partial applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Acts, notably as regards hours of business 
in shops. 

Factories may be exempted, wholly or partially, from the Act 
on conditions and for a period fixed by Order in Council. 


Statistics 
The statistics of factories and shops and of the number of employees 
therein reflect the trend of business activity during the years under 
review. There were declines from 1980 to 1932, since when there has 


been steady recovery. 
FACTORIES ! 





| | 
1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
l 


| 





Factories 4,411) 4,299) 4,223) 4,277) 4,278 4,425) 4,492) 4,589 
| 























Factory employees | 39,517| 34,788] 31,067! 32,103] 33,820) 38,540 | -_ 42,424 


| | 


SHOPS 2 








| | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
1930 | 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 | 1936 





Shops : | | 
With employees | anny 5,722] 5,523) 5,581) 6,001) 6,089| 6,506) 6,642 


| need 5,282] 5,428] 5,482) 5,098) 5,182| 4,987 
: 

| 

m, 99) m1, ad 10,951 11,013| 11,099 11,271 11,408 


Without employees 














Shop employees | 30,980 26,789) 25,966) 27,442) 28,465| 30,794) 33,025| 34,842 























' a 
+ The Statistics es do not represent a! an absolute measure of the number of factories and of factory 
employees, as certain factories, such as some butter factories and sugar mills, are not located 
within the boundaries of a “ district ” and particulars concerning them are not included in the 
figures. * Including exempt shops. 


Administration 


The administration of the Factories and Shops Acts is to some 
extent interwoven with the administration of industrial awards made 
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under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, and where an 
award conflicts with the provisions of the Factories and Shops Acts 
the award prevails. Every Inspector of Factories and Shops is also 
an Industrial Inspector under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act. The inspectorate at present comprises, in addition to the 
Chief Inspector and the Deputy Chief Inspector, one senior inspector, 
thirteen male inspectors and one female inspector ; these are stationed 
in the capital, Brisbane. Throughout the rest of the State there are 
eighteen inspectors in charge of specified districts, and three travelling 
inspectors who are not assigned to any particular district but do general 
inspection work in connection with all the activities of the Department. 
In the absence of a regular inspector, other Government officials 
(including officers of the police force) are in some cases appointed as 
inspectors under the Factories and Shops Acts and under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Acts. 

The reports indicate that inspection of factories and shops is 
systematically carried out and the Acts are on the whole well observed. 
The number of prosecutions (17 in 1936-87) is small in relation to the 
number of factories and shops registered under the Acts. Most of the 
prosecutions are occasioned by infringement of the rules relating to 
trading hours. 

Accidents in Factories 


Accidents which cause loss of life to an employee or bodily injury 
likely to cause incapacity for more than 48 hours must be reported 
in writing to the inspector. The report must state the nature of the 


accident, the names and residences of persons killed or injured, and the 
cause of the accident, so far as known ; or the places to which the per- 
sons killed or injured have been removed. 

The statistics are as follows : 


Nature Year 
of accident 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Fatal —_— — 1 2 3 2 2 1 
Light 292 153 84 126 172 278 368 
Serious 35 41 18 64 189 123 140 157 


Overtime 


The reports contain records of the amount of overtime worked by 
female employees in factories and by employees in non-exempt shops. 


OVERTIME OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES ! 





Number of 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 





Factories — 
Female employees | 1,001 
Hours worked 18,279 



































* See note on the next page. 
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OVERTIME IN NON-EXEMPT SHOPS ! 


| 
| 


Number of 1930 1931 1932 | 1933 1934 | 1935 








Pr ‘ l 

Shops in which over- i 

time was worked : | 
By males 76 | 62 47, 52 
By females 64} 40 35 36 

Employees working 

overtime : 
Males 1,225 | 1,048 | 976 
Females 1,084 | 862 | 984 


| 
| 
| 








} 
Total 2,309 | 1,910 | 1,960 








Hours of overtime 
worked : | 


By males 24,730) 13,882) 17,175) 16,688) 24,296) 45,382) 41,138) 46,216 
By females 11,560; 7,962) 9,983) 15,248) 18,886/ 29.471) 23,990) 27,176 











Total 36,290 | 21,844) 27,168) 31,936; 43,182) 74,853) 65,128) 73,392 



































* In both the above tables the figures up to 1934 cover the Brisbane district only ; from 1935 
they cover all districts. 


Young Persons 


The following are the statistics of certificates of employment 
issued to young persons (between the ages of 14 and 16) : 
Year Number Year Number 
1980 993 1934 916 
1931 825 1985 1,421 
1932 743 1936 555 
1933 687 1987 813 


THe INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION ACT 


The first legislation for the determination of industrial conditions 
by officially constituted tribunals was the Wages Boards Act of 1908, 
which provided for the appointment of boards representative of 
employers and workers for the fixing of wages and hours of work 
in factories and shops. This Act was incorporated in the legislation 
relating to factories and shops. 

The Industrial Peace Act of 1912, which repealed the Wages Boards 
Act, marked the adoption of the system of industrial regulation through 
a court of arbitration. For this purpose an Industrial Court was estab- 
lished with certain defined but restricted powers ; provision was also 
made for the appointment, on the recommendation of the Court, of 
Industrial Boards to fix conditions in particular callings. Inspectors 
of factories and shops were specifically charged with the duty of seeing 
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that awards of the Court were observed. Judges of the Court or mem- 
bers of an Industrial Board, or other persons authorised in writing 
by a Judge of the Court or the Chairman of a Board, were also given 
powers of entry and inspection as regards any place or premises. 

The Act of 1912 was in its turn repealed by the Industrial Arbi- 
tration Act of 1916. The Industrial Court of 1912 was replaced by a 
Court of Industrial Arbitration and certain subsidiary tribunals, 
The competence of the new Court was wider than that of its predecessor 
and covered all wage earners except domestic servants and agricultural 
workers. A new category of “ Industrial Inspectors ”’ was created for 
the enforcement of the Act and of awards and agreements. These 
inspectors were empowered to enter private dwelling-houses or land 
used in connection therewith if any manufacture or trade in which 
labour was employed was carried on therein. 

In addition to the powers conferred on judges of the Court with 
respect to entry and inspection of premises, etc., it was provided that 
any Officer of an industrial union authorised in writing by the president 
or secretary of the union should have the right of entry for the purpose 
of interviewing employees. 

Since 1916 the legislation has been recast on several occasions and 
various repeals and amendments have been enacted, but inspection 
provisions of the kind described have been retained throughout. 
The principal Act at present in force is the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1932. The tribunal set up under this Act is the 
Industrial Court, consisting of three members, one of whom must, 
under the Act, be a Judge of the Supreme Court at the time of his 
appointment. 

Administration 


The Department of Labour is responsible for the administration 
of the awards of the Industrial Court. There are over 300 such awards 
in operation. As already explained, the inspectors of factories and shops 
are also industrial inspectors, charged with the enforcement of awards. 
In addition, the Labour Agents in charge of the Labour Exchanges 
in the more important centres are officers of the Department of Labour 
and are industrial inspectors for their particular districts. 

General inspections are frequently made by industrial inspectors, 
many irregularities being disclosed and adjustments effected in this 
manner. Many irregularities are the result of misunderstanding and 
many are found to be deliberate evasions of award provisions. It is 
the general policy of the Department to effect adjustments where 
breaches are deemed to be unintentional, but in other cases prosecu- 
tions are launched against offenders. 

The greater part of the time of inspectors is taken up in investigat- 
ing specific complaints. In 1936-1937 the number of complaints 
investigated by inspectors in the metropolitan area was 4,003, of which 
the majority were in relation to wage payments. 

Many awards call for little intervention by the Department. As 
regards wages in particular, it has been found that where industries 
are well established and thoroughly organised the awards are generally 
observed. The most difficult cases have been found to be those in 
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which employees have connived with the employer by accepting wages 
lower than those prescribed. Whenever evidence is obtainable prosecu- 
tions are undertaken for such breaches. 

The few awards which demand constant supervision by inspectors 
are mainly those which contain trading restrictions, particularly 
as regards the baking and delivery of bread and the hours of business 
of hairdressers’ shops and of “ mixed” shops. Difficulty has been 
experienced, as regards some of the small employers, in enforcing the 
40-hour week in the building trades. In certain sugar-producing 
districts there has been a tendency to evade the award, not only as 
regards payment of wages but particularly with respect to the condi- 
tions relating to signing on of employees. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts give power to 
officials of unions to take proceedings for breaches of awards; and 
it is the usual practice of officials of unions, when they discover 
breaches, to take proceedings independently of the Department. 
Large numbers of cases are thus taken in each year. 

The complaints received by the Department affect only a small 
proportion of the total number of employees whose conditions are 
fixed by awards. Many employers frequently seek the advice of the 
Department on matters arising out of the provisions of awards. 
Similarly, the Department affords considerable assistance to employees 
and to their unions. According to the report for 1937, there is every 
reason to believe that both employers and employees have retained 
that confidence which is essential for the successful performance of the 
work of inspection. 

The amendments of recent years have had as their object the pro- 
vision of increased penalties for breaches of awards or agreements. 
An amending Act of 1935 provided, in particular, increased penalties 
for second and subsequent offences. The amendment of 1937 increased 
the penalties, both for first offences and for second and subsequent 
offences, for breaches of awards or agreements relating to the baking, 
sale, and delivery, of bread. 


Prosecutions 


The numbers of prosecutions under the Acts in recent years are 
shown below. 
Year Number Year Number 
1930 148 1934 611 
1931 91 1935 598 
1982 80 1936 769 
1983 660 1987 549 


Arrears of Wages 


Considerable sums are recovered by industrial inspectors on behalf 
of employees as arrears of wages : 
Year £ Year £ 
1930 7,739 1934 9,242 
1931 4,167 1935 11,999 
1982 2,163 1936 — 12,129 
1933 6,853 1987 11,9138 
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THe WorKERS’ ACCOMMODATION ACTS 


‘The ‘first legislation passed for the supervision of accommodation 
of workers in callings in which the worker must of necessity reside on 
the job was the Shearers’ and Sugar Workers’ Accommodation Act 
of 1905. This Act laid down certain standards for the living quarters 
of shearers and sugar workers, and inspectors were appointed for its 
enforcement. 

‘ In‘1915 the principles of the original Act were extended, by a new 
Workers’ Accommodation Act, to workers engaged in many other 
works, including railways, tramways, docks, meat works, and con- 
struction works. An amendment of 1921 prescribed improvements in 
respect of lighting and sanitation. 

In their practical application the Acts principally affect callings 
associated with the pastoral industry (including shearing), meat 
works, sugar works, and construction works. Minimum requirements 
are prescribed with respect to sleeping and dining accommodation, 
sanitation, water supply, etc. The Acts apply only where the works 
aré situated beyond the boundary of a town or city. 


Administration 


The reports show that owing to drought conditions and financial 
stringency it has not been possible to insist on general observance of 
the Acts in the pastoral industry. The report for 1936-37, however, 
notes that as a result of improved climatic and economic conditions, 
pastoralists and graziers are now better able to comply with the 


requirements of the Act. 

. In cases in which it has been considered that the provision of the 
whole of the prescribed accommodation within a single year would 
constitute an unduly heavy burden on the occupier, the Department 
has followed the policy of requiring fulfilment of the conditions relating 
to dining and kitchen accommodation, sanitation, and water supply, 
and has allowed the erection of sleeping accommodation to be deferred 
until the following year. This policy has been found to be productive 
of good results. 

The difficulties encountered with respect to enforcement of the 
Acts in the pastoral industry are not encountered in the sugar industry, 
in which permanent accommodation is provided for the workers. 

There are over 4,000 grazing properties and 2,500 sugar mills to 
which the Acts apply. The grazing properties are scattered over a very 
wide area, and although inspectors are stationed in the various districts 
it does not prove possible to inspect every property during each year. 
The inspectors have, however, been able to deal with all complaints. 
Supervision is easier in the sugar industry, where the distances between 
properties are not so great. 

Increased penalties for breaches of the Act were prescribed by an 
amendment of 1937 and it was also provided that notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other Act the minimum penalties for breaches 
should in no case be reduced. 

Inspectors of Workers’ Accommodation, of whom there are ten, 
are also Industrial Inspectors and as such are required to investigate 
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many complaints with regard to breaches of industrial awards. 
“ During their visits to outlying areas it is therefore possible for many 
employers and employees to obtain advice on industrial matters and 
interpretations of awards, and the preservation of industrial peace, 
particularly in the pastoral industry, is facilitated.”’ (Report, 1987). 
They are also charged with certain duties relating to the supervision 
of payment of contributions with respect to the unemployment 
insurance scheme and payment of taxation with respect to unemploy- 
ment relief. 


Queensland Industrial Gazette 


This official publication, issued quarterly by the Department of 
Labour, contains all awards of the Industrial Court, industrial agree- 
ments, judgments of the Court, and matters of industrial interest 
(including appointments and retirements of inspectors). 


Tue INSPECTION OF SCAFFOLDING ACTS 


Legislative provision for safety measures in the use of scaffolding 
and other building gear and for their enforcement by inspection was 
first made in the Inspection of Machinery and Scaffolding Act of 
1908. 

The 1908 Act was repealed in 1915 and two separate Acts were 
passed, one relating to machinery and the other to scaffolding. 


Administration 


The reports indicate that while activity in the building trades 
declined during the depression the subsequent recovery has made 
considerable demands on the scaffolding inspectorate. The Acts require 
that the person in charge of scaffolding on any building more than 
one storey high must obtain a licence from the Chief Inspector, who 
is required to satisfy himself that the candidate has a sound knowledge 
and practical experience of scaffolding. The results of examinations 
show that the men presenting themselves are of a good type and 
thoroughly practical men. 

A short amending Act of 1930 introduced new provisions fixing 
a time limit of 12 months for the institution of proceedings for penalties 
and facilitating the recovery at law of fees due under the Act. 

The reports indicate the interest and co-operation of the inspec- 
torate in the study by the International Labour Office of the question 
of safety provisions for workers in the building industry. After examin- 
ing the report of the Office on the subject the Chief Inspector expressed 
the opinion that the standards laid down in Queensland compared 
very favourably with, and were as a whole equal to, the standards of 
the world. 


Tue INSPECTION OF MACHINERY ACTS 


The first Factories and Shops Act, passed in 1896, contained certain 
provisions for the protection of employees against machinery accidents 
and fires ; the amending Act of 1900 introduced provisions to lessen 
the risk of injury from explosions of boilers. 
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In 1908 the control of machinery was separated from the control 
of factories and shops. The Inspection of Machinery and Scaffolding 
Act of 1908, besides making important amendments as to boilers and 
machinery, introduced provisions for securing safety in connection 
with scaffolding and other gear used for building operations. 

Since 1915 there has been separate legislation for the inspection 
of machinery. 


Administration 


The Acts are administered by the Department of Public Works. 
There is a single inspectorate responsible for the supervision of machin- 
ery, scaffolding, and weights and measures. The head of the inspector- 
ate is the Chief Inspector of Machinery, Scaffolding, and Weights 
and Measures, assisted by a Deputy Chief Inspector. The other 
grades are Senior Inspector of Machinery, Inspector of Machinery 
and Scaffolding, Senior Inspector of Scaffolding, and Inspector of 
Scaffolding (and various grades of inspectors of weights and measures). 

The following table shows the numbers of certificates of inspection 
issued in recent years as a result of inspections made by departmental 
officers : 

Year Number Year Number 
1930 17,100 1934 17,897 
1931 17,998 1935 19,036 
1982 17,293 1936 20,253 
1983 18,821 1937 21,347 


The Chief Inspector reports that the administration of the Acts 
throughout the State is satisfactory. “ A very high standard of safety 
and efficiency has been maintained.” An interesting development 
in recent years has been the institution of “ patrol work” between 
inspection periods. This practice was adopted because it was found 
that where accidents occurred a large percentage were in connection 
with machinery not previously registered and inspected, and through 
improper or unauthorised use of safe machinery already inspected. 


Labour Problems in the Cameroons 
under French Mandate 


Recently published official documents show that an important 
stage was reached, during the last few months, in the development of 
the social legislation and economic life of the French Cameroons. 

The increasing gravity of the shortage of Native labour is the 
salient feature of the problem, and has been the subject of important 
decisions by the administrative authorities of the territory. The 
situation arose from the parallel development of white land settlement 
and Native farming. The number of workers employed in private 
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undertakings, which in 1982 was only 17,348, rose in 1986 to 51,983, 
and fell only slightly (to 48,691) in 1987. The report submitted by the 
French Government to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
administration of the Cameroons under French Mandate during 1937 
gives the following details regarding the development of the crisis : 


The year 1937 was marked, as far as Native labour is concerned, 
by the development of a serious labour shortage. The beginnings of 
this development were noted in the report for 1986, which stated in 
general terms the two main elements of the problem : the increase of 
the areas granted to the European settlers, with the extension of minin 
and a corresponding increase in the number of workers required ; an 
the gradual emergence of a Native peasantry benefiting from a sub- 
stantial rise in the price of their produce, with a consequent decline in the 
number of workers offering their services in the employment market. 

A few figures will serve to illustrate these movements : the number 
of rural concessions, which in 1926 was only 92, representing a total 
area of 15,000 hectares, rose in 1932 to 361 (55,000 hectares) and in 
1936 to 510 (74,000 hectares)... . 

A sudden disparity between offers of, and demands for, employ- 
ment was revealed at the beginning of 1937, when some coffee planters 
found themselves without sufficient hands to harvest their standing 
crops. There was much concern among the settlers, and action had 
to be taken. 

An appeal was made, in the name of the common interest of all 
— whom the prosperity of the country depended, to the good will 
of the Native communities ; and in return for fair remuneration, but 
without any coercion being exercised, these communities readily supplied 
the seasonal labour needed for the harvesting. It was clear, however, 


that a final solution of the problem could be found only in measures for 
the better organisation of the employment market of the territory. 
The study of this problem, so important for the future of the French 
Cameroons, was entrusted to a Committee Ege over by the In- 
i 


spector of Administrative Affairs and including representatives of the 
various services, members of the Chamber of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Industry, a number of Native chiefs, and representatives of 
the workers. This body, which investigated the fundamental causes 
of the crisis and means of overcoming it, expressed the opinion that 
the first thing to do was to slow down the development of the European 
undertakings in the territory... .? 


Following the advice of this Committee, the Commissioner of the 
French Republic in the Cameroons issued on 27 March 1937 an Order 
suspending provisionally, throughout the whole territory, the granting 
of concessions of agricultural land. This measure, which was vigorously 
attacked by the representatives of the European settlers, was defended 
by the Commissioner in the following terms : 


We have to choose between European and Native land settle- 
ment.... 

The fact must be faced that European settlement in our possessions 
on the West Coast of Africa has reached its highest point and must 
now give way to Native settlement... . 





1 Rapport annuel sur l’administration sous mandat du Territoire du Cameroun 
pour Vannée 1937, p. 97. 
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I feel that this situation is to be welcomed rather than deplored, 
for it is the clearest evidence that we have succeeded in our task of 
patient education. It is proof that having assumed responsibility for 
the peasant communities we have been able, without breaking down 
their structure, to introduce them, for their own direct and immediate 
benefit, into the great life-giving and civilising stream of foreign trade, 
and to stimulate their vitality and give it new objectives. I can see 
no possible cause for regret here, even though the moment has come to 
admit that white colonisation, after marching shoulder to shoulder 
with Native colonisation for a while, must now call a halt and leave its 
companion to advance alone. 

The measure adopted in the Cameroons suspending the granting 
of land to white settlers, if it is the 'outcome of a desire to safeguard 
the Europeans already settled, is also intended to leave the field open 
for Native settlement. It represents, therefore, not a mere expedient, 
but a deliberate choice for the future... . 

I do not think that I shall be obliged to withdraw this measure in 
the near future. 

It is true that behind the protecting wall of the Order the difficulties 
already met have grown less acute.... But the fundamental fact at 
the root of the conflict remains, and grows in importance : the Native 
intensely dislikes the position of wage earner, whether in industry or 
in agriculture. 

This reaction against the utilisation of man by man may be 
regarded as almost instinctive in the Native, for he is a peasant in 
every fibre of his being and grows more and more eager to cultivate 
his land for himself and extract what he can from it for his own profit. 
It may be taken as certain that, faced with the choice of earning his 
living either by taking employment on a plantation or by cultivating 
his own land, 4 would not hesitate ; and there is no doubt which his 
choice would be. I am aware that the Native’s well-known repugnance 
to submitting, even for a fair wage, to the discipline of a workplace or 
a farm is sometimes attributed to laziness. I do not wish to suggest 
that the listless plantation hand is a feverishly hard worker on his 
own farm, but simply to point out that while laziness is to be expected 
in a man whose needs are small, it would give a completely false 
picture of the Native peasant if his attachment to the soil and the will 
to work which it inspires in him were ignored... . + 


Simultaneously with this suspension of agricultural concessions 
the Commissioner decided that it would be profitable to centralise 
demands for and offers of employment, and accordingly issued, on 
10 May 1937, an Order setting up employment exchanges (a central 
exchange and regional exchanges). The functions of the exchanges 
were defined as follows : 

The regional exchanges bring together employers’ and workers’ 
representatives under the presidency of the regional administrative 
authorities and their task is to examine all labour questions in their 
respective districts and, in particular, the centralisation of demands 
for and offers of employment and the fixing of minimum wages. 





1 Address delivered to the Académie des sciences coloniales by Governor 
Boisson, Commissioner of the French Republic in the Cameroons, at its session 
of 16 February 1938. Bulletin de documentation coloniale, No. 124, 1-15 March 


1938. 
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The central exchange, presided over by the Secretary-General, 
includes the representatives of the principal services, delegates of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Agriculture, and Industry, one Native chief, 
and one representative of the Native workers. 

The central exchange collects all information, documents, and 
statistics, concerning labour requirements, available labour supplies, 
and demands for and offers of employment ; it also studies the con- 
ditions of employment of Native workers, submitting opinions and 
proposals for reforms in this field as it sees fit. 

he new institution has given excellent results. The regional 
exchanges function as regular placing offices by bringing together 
employers seeking labour and Native workers looking for employment, 
and their services are appreciated by both parties... . + 


While attempting the solution of the labour shortage, the Adminis- 
tration also took steps to improve the condition of the workers and intro- 
duced labour legislation based on generous principles of social justice 
and humanity. As an example of this legislation, mention may be 
made of an important Decree of 17 November 1937 regulating Native 
labour in the Cameroons. ? 

The Decree begins by affirming the principle of freedom of labour 
in the Cameroons. In general, the provisions of earlier legislation 
regarding contracts of employment are maintained. The chief inno- 
vations relate to treatment in cases of sickness, accidents occurring in 
connection with employment, the introduction of a deferred pay book 
and of special stores run by the employers, and minimum wage 
fixing. 

The right to free treatment and medicaments has been extended 
to the workers’ families; permanent employees may henceforward 
claim, in case of sickness, their full wages for eight days and half pay 
for a period not exceeding one month. Further, official dispensaries 
may be substituted, when circumstances demand, for the sanitary 
arrangements compulsorily supplied by the employers ; in that case, 
the employers must contribute to the cost of the dispensaries. 

No special legislation had previously been passed in the territory 
to deal with the question of accidents in connection with — 
and the workers were protected only by the local courts. It had 
become necessary to fill the gap, and the provisions of the new Decree 
are adapted to the present state of administrative organisation in the 
territory and to the degree of development of the Natives, who will 
find in a simple, quick and effective procedure a measure of security 
which they have not hitherto abel, 

The deferred pay system, which is voluntary, is a means of helping 
the working masses to save a part of their earnings by buying “savings 
stamps ” ; these stamps are stuck into a book, and may be cashed at 
the public offices. The Administration, of course, reserves a right of 
general supervision over the operations involved. The scheme may 
be expected to result in further progress in the education of the Natives, 
who only too often fritter away their hard-earned money as soon as it 
comes into their hands. 





1 Rapport annuel sur l’administration sous mandat du Territoire du Cameroun 
pour année 1937, p. 100. 

® Journal Officiel de la République frangaise, 21 Nov. 1937. This Decree came 
into force on 14 September 1938 (Journal officiel du Cameroun, 1 Oct. 1938). 
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The employers’ stores, though called for by the planters, should 
certainly bring advantages to the workers also. Undertakings are 
often situated far from the nearest commercial centre, so that workers 
wishing to buy imported products are compelled to undertake journeys 
of several days, thereby causing an yndesirable irregularity in the 
working of the undertakings and substantial wage losses to themselves. 
The new scheme will remove these difficulties by enabling the workers 
to find what they need near at hand, and often at lower prices than 
those charged by the trading stations. Here, too, abuses will be pre- 
vented by strict supervision. 

Finally, in conformity with the provisions of the Decree and on the 
proposal of the regional and cmnd employment exchanges, an order 
of 5 January 1938 has fixed minimum wages for the various regions 
of the territory... .? 


It will thus be seen that the year under review marks, as the report 
for 1937 states, an important phase both in labour legislation and in 
economic development and the improvement of the worker’s condition 
in the French Cameroons. ‘The crisis which threatened has been 
avoided, the future of the various undertakings has been assured, and 
account has been taken of the worker’s interests. The experience of 
the coming years will permit changes of detail, but the benefits which 
should rightly accrue to the Native worker from the prosperity—even 
temporary—of the country have now been established by legisla- 
tion, ” 





1 Rapport annuel sur Vadministration sous mandat du Territoire du Cameroun 
pour année 1937, pp. 100-101. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living, in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals; they also appear therefore in the issues of the Review 
intermediate between the quarterly issues. 

Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1988, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. For further information 
on the scope and method of presentation of the following data, reference 
should be made to the introductory statement given in the preceding 
number of the Review. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”’. 

The sign -— signifies : “ figures not yet received °’. 

The sign { signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 

The sign ——— between two figures of a scries signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 
(1929 = 100%) 


GERMANY (excluding Austria) AUSTRIA AUSTRALIA Be.oium 


Sickness Statistics of | Voluntary unemp. 
statistics insurance stat.| establishments | insurance stat. 
Agric., mines. . : Mines, ind. 
ind., transport, Mines, industries —. ag Industries transport ° 
comm., adm. po commerce * 
Wage earners Salaried| Wage earners Wage earners. Wage earners, 
sal. employees Wage earners empl. | sal. employees sal. employees sal. employees 


- Degree Degree of 
Number Hours | Number N ofempl.| employment 








Sickness insur. Estimates 

















. r 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
83.5 ‘| 94.7 . e 91.5 96.6 
66.4 83.6 
53.8 69.6 
61.5 68.4 
80.6 76.3 
1935 , 88.4 83.5 
1936 . le! 99.4 90.0 


1937 


1937 : Dec. 

1938 :Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. ' 
Nov. 115.0 
Dec. 109.1f 


18,109,163 926,267 916,463 
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CANADA DENMARK Estonia Unitep States 
Stat. of establishments | Stat. of establ. | Statistics of establ. Stat. of establishments 








Industries| — —. Industries Industries Industries 


Wage earners, salaried employees | Wage earners Wage earners ma Wage earners 








Number Hours Number Hours Number Hours 
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100.0 100.0 
96.4 94.6 
84.2 
75.4 
77.6 
94.9 

103.6 

119.7 

139.1 
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129.4 
Feb. 125.0 
March ' . 146.8 
April a ' 127.8 
May : q 157.1 
June i 4 ’ 130.3 
July . I J 141.5 
Aug. ‘ . ‘ 152.0 
Sept. : : . 148.4 
Oct. : . \ 146.5 
Nov. . ‘ —— 

Dec. . — 
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Persons covered 
Dec. 1937 552,174 1,081,603 44,297 4,327,180 


+ Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 
For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 
Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 

















STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of emp 
(1929 = 100%) 


Unitep States (cont.) FJNLAND FRANCE | Great Britain 
Estimate Statistics of Statistics of Compulsory 


N.LC.B. A.F.L. establishments establishments unempl. ins. stat. 
Agr.,mines,ind.,| Agr., mines,ind., Mines, industries, Sadun Mines, ind., 
transp., comm.,/transp., Comm., Industries transport °, tries transport °*, 

services services commerce commerce 
‘Wage earners, salaried employees Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners, salar. employees 
Number Numb ber | Hours Number | Hours Number 


























100.0 
88.7 
73.6 
74.3 
71.4 
68.2 
70.7 
66.1 


66.3 
66.2 
66.3 
65.6 
64,7 
65.7 
65.9 
65.3 
65.1 
65.2 
66.3 
67.0 
67.2 
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44,279,000 43,261,563 | 67,222 2,311,555 | 5,636,628 | 11,446,000 


Dec. 1937 








HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA LUXEMBURG 


Sickness insurance | M.C. | C.F.1. Stat. of estab-| .. : Stat. of estab- 
statistics Stat. of establishments | lishments Sickness insur. stat. lishments 

Indus- | Mines, inf., | Indus- | Indus- |ind., transp.,com.,) Mines, ind., 

tries | transp., comm. tries tries adm.*, ete. transport 


Wage earners, | Wage Wage Wage earners, Wage 
earners | sal." earners Wage earners earners salaried employees earners 


Number Number|Numb Hours Number Number Number | 

















Industries Industries 














100.0 1 
91.3 94 
82.9 


100.0 100.0 ‘ 100.0 

94.2 90.0 © 104.9 
83.5 81.7 V4 97.5 
72.4 82.0 100.0 82.5 
75.1 89.9 112.7 87.8 
77.8 100.2 130.8 95.1 
81.0 109.7 142.3 100.8 
81.0 115.8 149.6 107.1 
91.7 128.8 163.0 116.3 


92.9 135.2 165.9 120.7 
85.7 134.9 162.5 119.2 
90.0 135.6 163.4 119.2 
100.4 172.2 122.5 
96.0 172.9 121.5 
96.4 . 177.3 124.0 
97.7 175.9 124.6 
98.9 Y 174.1 125.1 
93.8" 173.1 124.2 
103.3 174.7*| = 124.7 
99.3T 178.8 126.0 
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— |629,115 1,045,133 | 114,19 1,402,330 1,336,219 {104,979 | 206,596 33,741 


* Except for the series in italics: base; year later than 1929. 

For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, 
Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. - 

Abbreviations : N.1.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board ; A.F.L. = American Federation of Labor ; 
M.C. = Ministry of Corporations; C.F.I. = Fascist Confederation of Industry. 
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TABLE I, STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 


(1929 = 100°) 





Norway 


NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SWITZERLAND 





Statistics of establishments 


Voluntary unempl. 
insurance stat. 


Statistics of establishments 


Statistics of 
establishments 





Industries 


Ind., transport, 


commerce 


Mines, industries, 
transp., comm., etc. 


Industries Mines 


industries 


Industries 





Wage earners 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 


Wage earners, salaried 


employees 


Wage earners 





Number| Hours | 


Number 





Degree of empl. 


Number| Hours | 


Number 





Number 





1937 : Dec. 

1938: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








109 
* 

. 
102 
+ 
* 
111 
* 
* 
111 
* 

* 





81.3t 
75.6t 





100.0 
87.2 


100.0 
84.5 
71.3 
62.3 
65.0 


100.0 
82.9 
69.3 
56.9 
58.3 
67.1 
72.6 
77.9 
89.8 


94.7 
83.6 
88.2 
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104.5* 
101.4f 


100.0 
96.5 
88.3 
75.3 
73.3 
73.7 
70.4 
70.2 
78.1 
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101,600 


Persons covered 
Dec. 1937 


200,700 


480,671 


567,153 


| 732,982 


230,463 








SwEDE 


CzECcHO-SLOVAKIA 


UNION OF SoutH AFRICA | 


YUGOSLAVIA 





I 
Stat. of establ. 


II 
Stat. of establ. 


Sickness insurance 
statistics 


Statistics of 
establishments 


|Sickness & accident 


insurance statistics 





Industries 


Mines, ind., 
transp., comm. 


Agr., industries, 


bail } 


tr 





r 


Indus- Mines, ind., 
tries transport * 


Ind., transport*, 
commerce, etc. 





Wage earners 


Wage 
earners 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 





Number 


Number 


Europeans Total 





1938 ;: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


sees eevee eveene 
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100.0 
97.6 
92.3 
82.6 
75.4 








100.0 
97.4 
93.5 
87.6 
90.3 

100.3 

109.7 


100.0 
98.1 














Persons covered 
Dec. 1937 | _ 948,877 








265,649 


2,211,648 





58,246 |173,165 |es2,438 | 


673,942 





* Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 


e * New territory. . 
For notes relating to the various countries, see also International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5 
Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 














STATISTICS 


TABLE II, 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


(excluding Austria) 


AUSTRIA 


AUSTRALIA 





Employment exchange statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union returns 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 
in receipt of benefit 





Number |Per cent. 


Number | Per cent. 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 





Number | Per cent. 





1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: Dec. 


1,919,917? 
3,130,082 
4,618,537 
5,703,088 
5,083,140 
3,306,628 


1,891,956 








2,567,523" 
1,889,626 
1109,914 


1,161,237 
1,223,065 
1,125,796 
702,570 
605,614 
506,613 


363,379 
310,939 
281,331 
298,400 
288,153 








912,312 


994,784 
1,051,745 
946,334 
507,649 


164,477 
208,389 
253,368 
309,968 
328,844 
287,527 


12.3 


259,185 
231,313 


268,707 
302,263 


192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,740 
370,210 
348,675 
349,663 
320,961 


368,637 
401,001 
396,000 
364,680 





422,530 
338,355 
292,240 
218,328 
178,762 
155,996 
163,941 
152,430"? 
456,000f ? 
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403,643" 
350,728 
274,627 
151,026 
113,655 


106,543 
112,745 
150,000f 
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20,980,000f 


1,140,500f 














BELGIUM 


CANADA 


Cute 





Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. 


Trade union returns 


Employment 





Percent. unemployed 
in receipt of relief * 





Unemployed 
(daily average 
during the 


Unemployed 


exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Applicants for 





Applicants for 


Wholly | Partially month) Number Per cent, |work registeredwork registered 








12,636 

36,102 
110,392 
210,575 
210,007 

__ 234,730 

211,533 
154,531 
126,535 


178,953 
199,070 


11,488 
22,873 
33,625 
38,777 
33,488 
28,320 
25,336 
23,500 
21,639 





1937: Dec. 
1938: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 





185,454 | 33,290 





























243,000T . 








963,787 





* Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 

1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. ba i 
entitled to benefits and amounting in April to 111,000). * Unemployed registered. * D 
Excluding unemployed registered in the Sudete territory. 


* Since 31 July 
Revised series (including additional persons now 
uring the month. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 


DENMARK DANziG || Estonta || Fintanp Unitep STatTEs 


| Free City of 


Employ- |; Employ- || Employ- || Employ- é Trade 
Trade union ment ment ment ment union 
fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns 
statistics statistics || statistics || statistics Peed 

Unemployed —_ Unem- || Unem- || Unem- unemployed 
oan ployed || ployed || ployed 


Number | Per | for work \ogistered | registered registered||N.I.C.B. ‘ A.F.L.*| Weighted 


























3,172 3,877 , 3.9 
3,089 009 . 9.8 

3,542 . 17.74 
7,121 . 26.34 
8,284 
2,970 . 
1,779" . . . 1, 


Nw ee 
Dm 





1,276 7 

107, 124 8,009 1,160 5 

1937: Dec. 168,911 1,726 ‘ ‘ 4 

1938: Jan. . M ‘ 6 

Feb. 6 

March 
April 

May 


1 50,097 2,255 
1,798 
1,805 6 
1,302 7 
872 7 
684 r . 7 
518 > \. ° . 8 
! 8 

7, 

7, 

7, 
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June 

» f \y Y 
Sept. 607 e 19.7" 
Oct. 99, 919 999 ‘ 19.6f 
Nov. 22. 6t 119, 360 1,719 7 _ 13. ‘3t 529, 384 
Dec. | 146, 533 32.5T 161,263 1,831 _— —_ — — 


Base figure|  463,067t | * * | 64,151,000 001 | 1,017,000 * 
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FRANCE Great BriTAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great Britain 





Public Employment || Unemployment insurance statistics (16-64 years) Employment 
relief fund exchange - - z exchange 
statistics statistics Excluding agriculture Includ statistics 
Wholly unemployed |Unemployed owing to| 48Ti- 
Unemployed ee (including casuals) | temporary stoppages | Culture Applicants 
in receipt of | Applications | for work 


relief for work Number — Number | Per cent.| Per cent. registered 




















1,237,880 
1,953,935 
2,636,805 
2,744,789 


928 994,091 8.2 268,410 
2,514 1,464,347 11.8 526,604 
56,112 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 
273,412 * 17.6 573,805 
276,033 16.4 
345,033 13.9 
426,931 13.1 
431,897 
350,333 
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378,918 
14,120,000 [14,839,500] : 


* Since January 1935 applicants for work registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. * American 
Federation-of Labor. ‘ Figures overestimated, but by no more than 500,000 from total unemployment. * From 
J 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 
22, unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years (not included in the series). 


1,529,190 












































TABLE II. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 








HuNGARY 


IRELAND 


Japan * 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


exchange statistics 


Employment 


Official estimates 





Applicants for work 


registered 


Unemployed 





a 
r work 
registered 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


‘With claims| 
to unempl. 
benefit 


Total 





Per 


Number cont. 





15.173 





1937 


1937: Dee. 
1938: Jan. 





43,592" 
52,305 


45,328 


7 

6,964 
10,922 
14,576 
15,784 
17,418 
19,700 
19,281 


18,330 


16, 467 





14,679 
16,378 
17,852 


20,702 
22,398 
25,230 





20,217 
19,897 
20,558 
18,410 
16,318 
19,418 


20, 324 





103,671 
119,498 


62,8177 
72,255 


99,834 
82,425 


89,879 


88, 380 


369,408 
422,755 
485,681 
408,710 
372,941 
356,044 
338,365 
295,443 


270,592 
271,874 
265,845 
254,906 
243,093 
227,992 
230,262 
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7,978,614 








Litavantia * 


Mexico 


Norway 


New ZEALAND 


PORTUGAL 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Official 
estimates 





Unemployed 
registered 


Number 
unemployed 


Trade union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
. statistics 





Unemployed 





Per 


Number cent. 


Un- 
employed * 


Unemployed 
(males) 





Registered * 


Unemployed 
‘registered 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: Dee. 

1938: Jan. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 
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75,6954 
257,979 
339,378 
275,774 
234,538 
191,371 
186,904 
172,063 


171,190 
186,437 
215,720 
203,330 
202,553 
195,580 
184,970 
176,040¢ 








15.4 
16.6 
22.3 
30.8 
33.4 
30.7 
25.3 
18.8 
20.0 


26.6 
28.9 
28.2 
26.5 
24.5 
20.5 
18.5 
16°9 
16.4 
17.7 
18.5 


5,902 
7,1 75 


14,790 
16,588 
15,963 
14,783 
13,267 
16,532 


22,687 
24,746 
24,321 
22,916 
21,256 
17,853 
16,197 
14,843 
14,504 
15,683 
16,500T 





19,089 
19,353 
27,479 
32,705 
35,591 
35.121 





36,103 
32,643 
28,520 


33,906 
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. + Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series, 
relate to the ist of the following month. * Figure for the month of May. * The senses 

relate to the 15th of the month. * For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males 

registers of Government Labour Bureaux. * Monthly figures do not always relate to the end of each ah. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SwEDEN 





Voluntary unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Statistics of 
local unem- 
ployment 
committees 





Unemployed 


Gays of 
unemployment 





Number 


| Per coat. | Per cent.* 


Wholly un- 
employed 


Applications for 
work registered 


Unemployed 


Applicants 
for relief 





registered 


Number | Per eeat. 


Number 


registered 





1937: Dec. 

1938: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


24,300 
37,800 
82,800 
153,500 
163,000 
160,400 
173,700 
169,400 
137,700 


155,959 
166,288 
156,575 
142,578 
133,106 
128,016 
122,873 


172,111 
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* 
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138,231 
271,092 
322,951 
332,772 
384,691 
414,512 
368,909 
437,469 
439,278 
420,790 
372.433 


355,380 





4.9 
8.8 
12.6 
11.8 
11.9 


129,450 
226,659 
299,502 
255,582 
249,660 
342,166 
381,935 
367,327 
375,088 


470,009 
549,271 
546,822 
489,985 
389,191 
300,951 
259,016 
226,712 
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32,621 
42,016 
64,815 
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59,620 
50,905 
52,183 
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75,289 
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2,838,283f 


630,586T 











Rumania ° 


SwitzERLAND 


CzEcHo-SLOVAKIA 


YuGostavia | 





Employm. 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Employment 
exchange | 
statistics 





Un- 
employed 
registered 


Percentage 
unemployed 


Wholly | Partially 





Applications 
for work 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 


Applicants 
for work 





registered 


Number | Por cent. 


registered 


Unemployed 
registered 





1937 
1937: Dec. 
1938: Jan. 

Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 





7,288 
25,335 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 
17,253 
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12,881 
24,208 
54,366 
67,867 
65,440 
82,468 
93,009 
71,130 
87,311 
95,722 
93,103 
66,631 
60,370 
56,108 
48,658 
49,703 
49,606 


102179 
184,555 
247,613 
245,953 
235,623 
208,096 
151,167 
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173,487 
145,692 
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41,630 
105,442 
291,332 
554,049 
738,267 
676,994 
686,269 
622,687 
408.949 
459,142 


8,370 
8,198 
9,930 
14,761 
15,997 
15,647 
16,752 
19,436 
21,650 
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STATISTICS 


Distribution of Family Income in the 
United States, 1935-36 


An estimate of the distribution of family incomes in the United 
States in 1985-36 has recently been published by the National Resources 
Committee. ! This is of particular interest since it is the first estimate 
of family incomes and their distribution in the United States to be 
published by a Government source, and is the most comprehensive 
estimate of its kind available for any country. The methods of estimate 
are explained in detail in an appendix to the report ; by way of sum- 
mary here it may suffice to state that chief reliance has been placed 
upon the data obtained in the Study of Consumer Purchases *, which 
covered a carefully chosen sample of some 300,000 American families 
from all parts of the country, supplemented in certain respects by data 
from tax lists and other sources. 

The distribution of the incomes of families and single persons, 
together with the total income in each income class, is shown in table I, 
while table II gives the distribution of incomes of families and of 
persons living alone, in separate columns. * 





1 UniTED STATES NATIONAL Resources COMMITTEE : Consumer Incomes in 
the United States : Their Distribution in 1935-36. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938. 

“Income ” includes total net money income received during the year (net 
earnings, including earnings from boarders and lodgers ; net profits from business 
enterprises, and from property bought and sold ; net rents ; interest and dividends ; 
pensions ; annuities ; gifts ; etc.) together with non-money income in certain cases 
(net value of occupancy of owned home and rent received as pay ; estimated value 
of direct relief received in kind ; for farm and village families only, net imputed 
value of food produced at home for family’s own use ; for farm families only, 
net imputed value of certain other farm-produced goods, such as fuel, ice, tobacco, 
and wool). 

“ Family ” is defined as two or more persons living together as one economic 
unit, having a common or pooled income and living under a common roof. “ Single 
individuals ” are unattached persons maintaining an independent economic status, 
thus including persons living as lodgers or servants in private homes, and sons 
and daughters living with their parents but paying for board and lodging and not 
pooling their incomes in the common family fund. 

2 The Study of Consumer Purchases is a national survey of family incomes 
and expenditures made during 1936-37, by the U.S. Government. For a discussion 
of certain preliminary results from this material see The Workers’ Standard of 
Living (International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 30, 
Geneva, 1938), pp. 64-71. 

5 Persons resident in institutions, comprising 2 million persons, with a total 
income of 724 million dollars, 1.2 per cent. of the total income, are excluded from 
these tables. . 
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The average income of families and single individuals was $1,502, 
while the median income was $1,070; i.e. half had incomes above and 
half had incomes below this sum. The average is greatly influenced by 
the large amounts of income received by a small number of families 
at the upper end of the scale. The highest 1 per cent. of the families 
and single individuals received 14 per cent. of the total income, while 
the highest 5 per cent., including all with incomes over $3,400 or over, 
received 27 per cent. of the total income. At the other end of the scale, 
the lowest 40 per cent. received only 14 per cent. of the income, while 
the lowest 60 per cent. received only about 27 per cent. of the income. 
The tenth with the lowest incomes received less than 2 per cent. 
(table ITI). 

The study analyses the entire group of families and single indivi- 
duals into thirds. The lowest third, composed of 13 million families 
and single individuals, received about one-tenth of the income and 
had incomes of less than $780, averaging $471. Although almost 4 mil- 
lion families and single individuals received relief during at least part 
of the year, 70 per cent. of the group received no assistance from a 
relief agency. The middle third received between $780 and $1,450 a 
year, averaging $1,076. The upper third comprised all incomes over 
$1,450, averaging just under $3,000. 

Details of average and median incomes for certain groups are given 
in table IV for all families and for non-relief families (leaving out of 
account the single individuals). The analysis shows that of the five 
main geographical regions the South and the Mountain and Plains 
regions had the lowest average and median incomes, while the Pacific 
region had the highest median income and New England the highest 
average income. The average income of non-relief families was largest 
in the metropolises and diminished as the size of the community 
diminished, being lowest for farms. Comparing the white and Negro 
families, the latter had much lower incomes in each type of community 
where comparisons are made. The incomes of Negro families were 
especially low in comparison with those of white families in the South, 
both in cities and in rural areas. In the Northern cities the contrast 
between incomes of white and Negro families, though still large, was 
not quite so marked as in the South. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND PERSONS LIVING ALONE, 
ACCORDING TO ANNUAL INCOME 





Families and single individuals Aggregate income 





Cumu- 
lative 
percen- 
tages 


Annual income | 








Under $ 250 | 2,123,584 | 294,188 
250 - 500 | 4,507,877 1,767,363 | 
500 - 750 | 5,771,960 | 8,615,653 | 
750 — 1,000 | 5,876,078 5,129,506 
1,000 - 1,250 | 4,990,995 | 5,589,111 | 
1,250 - 1,500 | 38,748,428 5,109,112 | 
1,500 - 1,750 | 2,889,904 4,660,793 | 
1,750 - 2,000 | 2,296,022 4,214,208 
2,000 2,250 | 1,704,535 | 8,602,861 
2,250 2,500 | 1,254,076 2,968,932 
2,500 3,000 | 1,475,474 4,004,774 | 
3,000 3,500 851,919 2,735,487 
3,500 4,000 502,159 1,863,384 | 
4,000 4,500 286,053 1,202,826 
4,500 5,000 , 178,188 . 841,766 | 
5,000 — 7,500 | 380,266 2,244,406 
7,500 - 10,000 | 215,642 1,847,820 | 
10,000 —- 15,000 152,682 . 1,746,925 
15,000 — 20,000 67,923 1,174,574 | 
20,000 - 25,000 | 39,825 889,114 | 
25,000 - 30,000 25,588 . 720,268 
30,000 - 40,000 17,959 641,272 
40,000 - 50,000 8,340 t 390,311 
50,000 - 100,000 | 13,041 908,485 
100,000 — 250,000 | 4,144 539,006 | 
250,000 - 500,000 916 264,498 | 
500,000 — 1,000,000 240 . 134,808 
1,000,000 and over 87 157,237 | 














| 
39,458,300 59,258,628 | 100.00 




















* Op. eit., p. 6. 
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FAMILIES AND SINGLE PERSONS ! 








DISTRIBUTION BY INCOME LEVEL, DISTINGUISHING 




























| 

Families Single Persons 

| 

Annual income | 

Per i Per — 

Number cent. percen- Number cent. percen- | 
tages tages 

| 
| 
Under $ 250 1,162,896 8.95 3.95 960,644 9.55 9.55 
250 — 500 3,015,394 | 10.26 14.21 1,571,983 | 15.63 25.18 
500 - 750 8,799,215 | 12.92 27.13 1,972,745 | 19.62 44.80 
750 — 1,000 4,277,048 | 14.55 41.68 1,599,030 | 15.91 60.71 
1,000 - 1,250 8,882,444 | 13.20 54.88 1,108,551 | 11.02 71.78 
1,250 — 1,500 2,865,472 9.75 64.63 877,956 8.73 80.46 
1,500 — 1,750 2,343,358 | . 7.97 72.60 546,546 5.43 85.89 
1,750 -— 2,000 1,897,037 6.45 79.05 398,985 3.97 89.86 
2,000 — 2,250 1,420,883 4.83 83.88 283,652 2.82 92.68 
2,250 — 2,500 1,043,977 3.55 87.43 210,099 2.09 94.77 
2,500 - 3,000 1,314,199 4.47 91.90 161,275 1.60 96.37 
3,000 — 8,500 743,559 2. 94.43 108,360 1.08 97.45 
8,500 - 4,000 438,428 1.49 95.92 63,731 0.63 98.08 
4,000 — 4,500 249,948 0.85 96.77 36,105 0.36 98.44 
4,500 — 5,000 152,647 0.52 97.29 25,491 0.25 98.69 
5,000 — 7,500 822,950 1.10 92.39 57,316 0.57 99.26 
7,500 — 10,000 187,060 0.64 99.03 28,582 0.28 99.54 
10,000 — 15,000 131,821 0.45 99.48 20,861 0.21 99.75 
15,000 — 20,000 58,487 0.20 99.68 9,436 0.09 99.84 
20,000 — 25,000 34,208 0.12 99.80 5,617 0.06 99.90 
25,000 — 30,000 22,233 0.08 99.88 3,350 0.03 99.93 
80,000 — 40,000 15,561 0.05 99.93 2,398 0.02 99.95 
40,000 -— 50,000 6,603 0.02 99.95 1,737 0.02 99.97 
50,000 — 100,000 10,571 0.04 99.98 2,470 0.02 99.99 
100,000 — 250,000 3,336 0.01 100.00 808 0.01 100.00 
250,000 — 500,000 699 0.00 | 100.00 217 0.00 | 100.00 
500,000 — 1,000,000 197 0.00 | 100.00 43 0.00 | 100.00 
1,000,000 and over 75 | 0.00 | 100.00 12 | 0.00 | 100.00 
Total ..... 29,400,300 |100.00 -- 10,058,000 |100.00 — 























» Op. cit., pp. 18, 30. 
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TABLE Ill. SHARE OF AGGREGATE INCOME RECEIVED BY EACH TENTH 


AND BY UPPER 5 PER CENT. ! 














Aggregate income 
Proportion of families Income vange 
and single individuals 
| ($) Per cent. in | Cumulative 
each group percentages 
| | - : 
| 
| Highest 1 per cent. 9,100 and over 13.8 -- 
| | 
™ S ws = 5,800 and over 18.4 -— 
| = Se « “ 4,325 and over 21.7 —_ 
.) SS 8,800 and over 24.5 _ 
” 5 55 % 3,400 and over 27.2 — 
’ ; 
| f 
! 
Highest tenth 2,600 and over 36.2 100.0 
~ Ninth a 1,925 — 2,600 14.5 63.8 
Eighth _,, 1,540 — 1,925 11.5 49.3 
Seventh _,, 1,275 — 1,540 9.3 37.8 | 
Sixth ™ 1,070 — 1,275 7.5 28.5 
Fifth - 880 — 1,070 6.6 21.0 
Fourth ns 720 — 880 5.5 14.4 
Third - 545 — 720 4.3 8.9 
Second a“ 340 — 545 2.9 4.6 
Lowest a Under 340 1.7 1.7 




















» Op. cit.. p. 95. 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE (MEAN AND MEDIAN) INCOME PER FAMILY AND PER 
FAMILY NOT RECEIVING RELIEF, BY REGION AND SIZE OF COMMUNITY ! 





Average income per family 





Median Mean 





Non-relief Non-relief 
families * families * 





New England 
North Central 
South 
Mountain and Plains 
Pacific 
Metropolises 
(1,500,000 and over) 
Large cities 
(100,000 — 1,500,000) 
Middle-sized cities 
(25,000 — 100,000) 
Small cities 
(2,500 — 25,000) 





All urban communities 
Rural non-farm communities 
Farms 

All rural communities 

All communities 











Mean (non-relief) * 





5 


Negro 








Southern rural communities 
Southern cities 
(2,500 and over) 
North Central cities 
(100,000 and over) 




















1 Op. cit., pp. 23, 27, 28. 
* Excluding all families receiving any direct or work relief (however little) at any time during 
year. 
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internationella arbetsbyran Harold But er till internationella arbetskonferensen 
1938. Stockholm, Tiden, 1938. 68 pp. 

Swedish edition of the Report of the Director to the Twenty-fourth Session of 
the International Labour Conference, published by the Swedish “ Delegation for 
International Collaboration in Social Policy ”’. 


K. Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser och kollektivavtal samt forliksmannens 
verksamhet ar 1936. Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, Nord- 
stedt, 1938. 138 pp. 

Annual report for 1936 on labour disputes and collective agreements in Sweden, 
and the activities of the State Conciliator. The report, which contains a summary 
in French, shows that the number of open disputes (60) and of workers affected 
(3,474) was the lowest registered during the last thirty years, while the number of 
days lost (438,000) was the lowest registered during that period with the exception 
of the years 1927, 1915 and 1910. In only 11 per cent. of the cases that came before 
the State Conciliator did open disputes occur. The number of collective agreements 
concluded during 1936 was 1,634 covering 8,487 employers and 341,872 workers. 
At the end of the year under report 7,044 collective agreements were in force, 
covering a total of 769,172 workers. 


—— Undersikning rérande léneldget och lénevariationerna inom jordbruket 
1935-1936. Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1938. 172 pp. 

Contains the results of a detailed enquiry into the level of wages and fluctuations 
in wages in Swedish agriculture from 1933 to 1936. The enquiry was undertaken 
in accordance with a suggestion by the committee set up to examine the possibility 
of raising the level of wages of agricultural workers. 


Socialdepartementet. Befolkningskommissionen. Betdnkende angaende “ Lands- 
bygdens avfolkning ’’. Statens Offentliga Utredningar 1938 : 15. Stockholm, 1938. 
208 + 89 pp. 

This report, by a committee set up to study the question of the rural exodus 
in Sweden, examines the problem in all its aspects. After an account of the demo- 
graphic and economic events and the psychological factors which have played a 
part in this sphere, it describes the present situation and considers the future out- 
look. In view of the complexity of certain aspects of the problem, the report is 
confined to a general survey, and no attempt is made to formulate definite conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless, owing to the wealth of data it contains, it constitutes a valuable 
contribution to the study of the rural exodus. 


SWITZERLAND 


ZURICH 
Statistisches Bureau. Mietpreise in Stadt und Land. Statistische Mitteilungen 
des Kantons Ziirich. Neue Folge. Band I, Heft 4. Zurich, 1938. 156 pp. 


Wohnungsbaupolitik der Stadt Ziirich 1907-1937. Statistik der Stadt 
Ziirich, Heft 46. 1938. vir + 159 pp. 3 frs. 


UNITED STATES 

Advisory Committee on Education. The National Youth Administration. By 
P. O. Jounson and B. L. Harvey. Introduction by O. S. CAMPBELL. Staff Study 
No. 13. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. x + 121 pp. 15 cents. 

In the general appraisal of the National Youth Administration programme, 
which follows a descriptive study of the organisation and activities of this agency, 
the report concludes that by employing youths on public projects the N.Y.A. has 
reduced the competition for available jobs and provided needy young persons with 
valuable education, guidance, working experience, and vocational training, and, 
so far as possible, employment in private industry. These achievements contribute 
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towards the solution of urgent youth problems. Moreover, the N.Y.A. has been 
successful in developing a flexible and decentralised administrative procedure and 
in enlisting the active support of many public and private bodies. 


—— Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. By Lloyd E. Biauca. 
Staff Study No. 9. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 1x + 101 pp. 15 cents. 


ent of Agriculture. Careers in Forestry. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 249. Washington, 1938. 16 pp. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 4 Quarter Century of Govern- 
mental Labor Activity. Serial No. R. 697. From the Monthly Labor Review. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 25 pp. 


—— —— Labor Law Information Service. State Labor Legislation 1937, 
including Workmen’s Compensation Legislation. Bulletin No. 654. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1938. Iv + 31 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Division of Labor Standards. Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation. 
Enacted 1 July 1937 to 1 July 1938. Bulletin No. 19. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1938. vu + 23 pp. 10 cents. 

This digest is the fourth issue of a series of summaries of the labour legislation 
enacted during the year by the individual States as well as by the Federal Congress 
of the United States. The digest for the year 1937-38 includes a summary of 
the Conventions of the International Labour Organisation concerning conditions 
of work on board merchant vessels, which were ratified by the Senate on 13 June 
1938. 


—— —— Proceedings of the Southern Regional Conference on Labor Legislation, 
New Orleans, La., 14-16 February 1938. Bulletin No. 22. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1938. 63 pp. 10 cents. 


—— Employment Service. Division of Standards and Research. Job Analysis 
and Information Section. Job Descriptions for Hotels and Restaurants. Vol. I. 
XXxIx + 182 pp. Vol. II. 183-439 pp. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 
$2 per set (Parts I and II). 


—— Women’s Bureau. State Labor Laws for Women, 31 December 1937. Part I. 
Summary. By Florence P. Smiru. Bulletin No. 156. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1938. Iv + 16 pp. 5 cents. 


This Bulletin brings up to 31 December 1937 the survey of State labour laws 
for women published by the Women’s Bureau. Part II, already issued, contains 
an analysis of laws relating to hours of work. Parts III, IV and V, now in prepara- 
tion, deal respectively with homework, prohibited occupations and seats, and 
minimum wage laws and orders. The summary contained in Part I includes lists 
and tables of the types of labour laws in force in each State and of States in which 
certains standards are established. A single-page leaflet, bringing the summary 
up to July 1938, gives the numbers of States which have introduced a 7-hour day, 
an 8-hour day, a 9-hour day, etc., a weekly rest day, breaks during the working 
day, prohibition of night work, and minimum wage fixing machinery. 


—— —— Women in Kentucky Industries 1937. Bulletin No. 162. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1938. v + 38 pp. 10 cents. 


This report was prepared at the request of the Louisville (Kentucky) League 
of Women Voters and the Kentucky Department of Agriculture, Labor and Statis- 
tics. It presents statistical data concerning hours and wages of women in factories, 
retail shops, laundries, drycleaning establishments, hotels, and restaurants. These 
data are based on what were held to be representative samplings of different types 
of establishments in each of these industries in various parts of the State. 
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National Resources Committee. The States and Planning. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1938. 30 pp., map. 10 cents. 


Social Security Board. Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. 4 Comparison 
of State Unemployment Compensation Laws. 1 August 1938. Washington. vu + 


98 pp., typescript. 


Works Progress Administration. Division of Educational Projects. List of 
Sources of Material for Teachers of Workers’ Classes. W.P.A. Technical Series, 
Education Circular No. 1, revised. 1937. 53 pp., typescript. 


—— Division of Research, Statistics and Records. Section on Labor Research. 
The Skill of Brick and Stone Masons, Carpenters and Painters employed on Works 
Progress Administration Projects in Seven Cities in January 1937. By W. R. Curtis, 
W. G. Kem and E. Berman. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. v + 76 pp. 


—— Division of Rural Research. Part-Time Farming in Virginia. 1938. 
89 pp., appendix, typescript. 


National Research Project. Changes in Technology and Labor Require- 
ments in Crop Production. Corn. By L. K. Macy, L. E. Arnotp and E. G. 
McKisBENn. Report No. A-5. Philadelphia, 1938. 181 pp., illustr. 


This study forms part of a series of reports on changes in agricultural employ- 
ment, production, and technology in the United States. It is estimated that, 
although the production of corn during 1932-1936 was only slightly less than 
during 1909-1913, the number of man-hours needed to produce the corn crop 
declined by more than 20 per cent. between the two periods, a reduction in the 
volume of work equivalent to 200,000 men working 3,000 hours a year. The develop- 
ment and adoption of specialised machines in corn production is found to have been 
extensive. The continued adoption of the mechanical corn picker, it is thought, 
will result in further displacement of seasonal labour, and, in general, further 
declines in employment in the cornfields are anticipated. 


—— —— Changes in Technology and Labor Requirements in Crop Production. 
Cotton. By William C. HoLLEy and Lloyd E. ARNOLD. Report No. A-7. Phila- 
delphia, 1938. xvi + 132 pp., illustr., diagrams, tables. 


This report adds considerably to the information available on economic condi- 
tions in the South of the United States. During the last thirty years considerable 
changes in methods of production have taken place. In several of the important 
cotton-growing regions the trend towards mechanisation has been greatly accelerated 
in the past few years, and numerous former tenants now only find employment 
as hired day labourers. Moreover, successful development of the experimental 
cotton-picking and cotton-chopping machines, it is pointed out, would greatly 
reduce the present seasonal peaks of employment. 


and Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Effects of 
Mechanization in Cigar Manufacture. By W.D. Evans. Reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1938. Report No. B-4. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1938. 21 pp. 


— —— — — Systems of Shop Management in the Cotton-Garment 
Industry. By N. I. Stone. Philadelphia, 1938. 22 pp. 


—— —— and National Bureau of Economic Research. Productivity and 
Employment in Selected Industries. Beet Sugar. By Raymond K. ApAmsoN and 
Miriam E. West. Report No. N-1. Philadelphia, 1938. xxiv + 190 pp., diagrams. 


—— —— and University of Pennsylvania, Industrial Research Department. 
Employment and Unemployment in Philadelphia in 1936 and 1937. Part II: May 
1937. By Margaret W. Beit and Gladys L. Parmer. Report No. P-3, Part II. 
Philadelphia, 1938. v1 + 91 pp., tables. 
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— —— Ten Years of Work Experience of Philadelphia Machin- 
ists. By Helen HERMANN. Report No. P-5. Philadelphia, 1938. 132 pp. 


ILLINOIS 

National Youth Administration. Air Transportation. (Revised.) Occupational 
Information. Research Report No. 12. Chicago, 1938. 36 pp., diagrams, type- 
script. 


—— Candy Making. (Revised.) Occupational Information. Research Report 
No. 17. Chicago, 1938. 23 pp., typescript. 


—— Hotel Occupations. (Revised.) Occupational Information. Research 
Report No. 24. Chicago, 1938. 26 pp., typescript. 


—— Insurance. (Revised.) Occupational Information. Research Report 
No. 27. Chicago, 1938. 42 pp., typescript. 


—— Radio Broadcasting. (Revised.) Occupational Information. Research 
Report No. 26.. Chicago, 1938. 38 pp., typescript. 


KENTUCKY 

National Youth Administration. The Beautician and Barber. Prepared on NYA 
Guidance Project under supervision of W. E. Baxter. Louisville, 1938. 47 pp., 
typescript. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Department of Labor. Division of Wom»n and Children. Comparison Hours 
and Wages of Employees in 54 Identical Firms in the Manufacturing of Wearing 
Apparel and Allied Industries in the State of Rhode Island before and after the 
Mandatory Wage Order. Also Preliminary Summary of the Results of the Laundry 
and Dry Cleansing Wage Order. 1938. Tables, diagrams, typescript. 


—— —— Comparison Hours and Wages of Employees in 132 Identical Firms 
Manufacturing Jewelry in the State of Rhode Island before and after the Mandatory 
Wage Order. 1938. Tables, diagrams, typescript. 


TEXAS 


National Youth Administration. Employment Opportunities in the Oil Industry 
in Texas. Industrial Study No. 1. Austin, 1938. 84 pp., typescript. 


WASHINGTON 

National Youth Administration. The Lumber Industry of Washington. Including 
Logging, Sawmills, Shingle Mills, Pulp and Paper, Specialities, Distribution. 
By W. Ray ME.tTon and John H. Binns. Industrial Study No. 1. Washington. 
160 pp., illustr. typescript. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aftalion, Albert. L’équilibre dans les relations économiques internationales. 
Paris, F. Loviton, 1937. 466 pp. 70 frs. 


Anderson, Oskar N. Struktur und Konjunktur der bulgarischen Volkswirtschaft. 
Kieler Vortrige gehalten im Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitit Kiel. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Andreas Prepéai. 52. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1938. 18 pp. 


Arbejdernes Oplysningsforbund. Fagbevaegelsen og de okonomiske problemer. 
En materialesamling til brug i oplysningsarbejdet. Copenhagen, 1937. 287 pp. 
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Arndt, Paul, Shen, Djini, and Lo, Chii-Fen. Der Arbeitslohn in China. Leipzig, 
Buske, 1987. x11 + 352 pp. 

A survey of the wages problem in China and of the laws and factors relating 
to the fixing of wages. It begins with a study of the situation in Europe and in 
the United States at different stages of their economic history, and compares 
that situation with the position in China. It then analyses in greater detail the 
principal factors determining wages in China—geographical, moral and psycho- 
logical, political, social, and technical. Finally, it examines the present situation 
in the different branches of industry according to the best documents available. 


Aronstam, Roger. Le Bureau international de Venseignement technique. Thése 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Les presses moder- 


nes, 1937. 152 pp. 


Balint, Jené. Mechanokrdcia az ember, a gép és a munkaidé. Budapest, Kirdlyi 
Magyar Egyetemi Nyomda, 1938. 171 pp. 

Considerations on the problems raised by the development of mechanisation, 
which, in the author’s opinion, will eventually relieve man of all physical labour, 
such labour being replaced by intellectual work. 


Beaumont, Guy de. Guide pratique de Vorientation professionnelle. Etudes 
corporatives. Paris, Dunod, 1938. vim + 203 pp. 18 frs. 


Bernard, Paul. Nouveaux aspects du probléme économique indochinois. Paris, 
Fernand Sorlot, 1937. 175 pp. 15 frs. 


Blégean, A. Traité de législation maritime. Tome I. Police administrative de 
la navigation maritime. Le navire et la navigation maritime. Le marin et l équipage. 
L’armateur. Les péches maritimes. 380 pp. Tome II. Droit civil, droit commercial 
maritime, droit international maritime. 232 pp. Paris, Société d’éditions géogra- 
phiques, maritimes et coloniales, 1938. 

This work, which is designed for the use of candidates for mate’s and ship- 
master’s certificates on foreign-going vessels in the mercantile marine, contains 
particulars of the essential knowledge required by them, as stipulated in the 
ministerial orders relating to examinations for these ranks. The author gives 
a full account of the laws and regulations in force in France relating to working 
conditions and welfare of seamen (articles of agreement, repatriation, hours of 
work, number of the crew of the vessel, qualifications for the capacity in which 
the seaman is to be employed, wages, accommodation, scale of provisions to be 
supplied to the seaman, disciplinary measures, conciliation and arbitration of 
collective disputes, obligation of the shipowner in case of accident or sickness, 
seamen’s and catering staff’s pensions funds, provident funds, the National Social 
Insurance Fund (Caisse nationale de répartition des assurances sociales), the Sea- 
men’s Fund (Caisse des gens de mer), occupational rehabilitation of seamen, etc.). 


Braatoy, Bjarne. Et okonomisk folkeforbund. Tillop og Forutsetninger. Oslo, 
Johan Grundt, 1937. 98 pp. 


Braibant, Marcel. La tragédie paysanne. Preface by Georges MONNET. Paris, 
Gallimard, 1987. xvi + 207 pp. 16.50 frs. 

An examination of the life of the French peasantry from 1860 down to the 
present day leads Mr. Braibant to point out the evolution resulting from the 
simultaneous progress of big estates to the detriment of smallholdings, and the 
growth of powerful modern trusts with their effects on every aspect of rural life : 
ruin of handicrafts and small rural trades, prohibition of the cultivation of certain 
crops, the rural exodus, lack of comfort and poor living, housing and health con- 
ditions, inadequate equipment, and the absorption of co-operative institutions 
organised by small farmers. The work of reconstruction in every sphere of agri- 
cultural policy is dealt with in the last part of this study, to which Mr. Georges 
Monnet, former Minister of Agriculture, contributes a preface. 
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Brown, Leahmae. Group Purchase of Medical Care by Industria Employees. 
Princeton, Princeton University, Department of Economic and Social Institutions, 
Industrial Relations Section, 1938. 53 pp. 


Special mention may be made of the chapters in this study devoted to the 
organisation of medical care by certain undertakings and describing representative 
plans. 


Byrdin, I. Prace a Pracujicit. Uvod ke kritice zasad teorie K. Marxe v schema- 
tiokém a populdrnim vykladu. Prague, 1937. 190 pp., illustr. 


Calabrese, Donato Miani. JI fenomeno infortunistico nelle imprese industriali 
del Italia meridionale. Naples, Stabilimento industrie editoriali meridionali, 
1938. 131 pp., tables. 


Campbell, W. K.H. Co-operation for Economically Undeveloped Countries. 
Technical Collaboration with China. League of Nations, 1938. 103 pp. 


The object of this book is to indicate methods by which co-operative societies 
can be established in areas without previous experience of co-operative action, 
and to discuss “ how to deal with a host of difficulties which are quite formidable 
when co-operation is making its first tottering steps in a country where it is new, 
but automatically disappear when the people have become accustomed to the 
general idea’’, It is mainly the methods of organising and managing co-operative 
credit societies which are discussed, these being of primary importance to economi- 
cally undeveloped countries. But problems which have to be faced in connection 
with the establishment of co-operative marketing organisations and distributive 
societies are also dealt with. This book will prove of interest and use not only 
to those who are dealing with the various problems connected with the establish- 
ment of co-operative organisations in districts unfamiliar with this movement, 
but to all who are engaged in work aiming at the development of the co-operative 
system. 


Carr-Saunders, A. M., Florence, P. S., and Peers, R. Consumers’ Co-operation 
in Great Britain. An Examination of the British Co-operative Movement. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1938. 556 pp. 


The consumers’ co-operative movement in Great Britain still shows striking 
progress even after almost a century of rapid growth in membership, trade and 
productive activities. This, the authors point out, is all the more remarkable in 
view of the post-war structural changes in the economic and social life of Great 
Britain, many of which might be expected to slow down co-operative progress : 
State regulations, rationalisation of private trade, etc.. Since Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
published their book on The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in 1921, no com- 
prehensive examination of the aims, methods and results of co-operation in Great 
Britain has been undertaken until the investigation made by Professor Carr- 
Saunders and his colleagues. The first part of the book is devoted to a survey 
of the origins and history of the movement, its present position, structure, adminis- 
tration, methods, etc. In the following parts, a series of problems confronting 
the movement are analysed and discussed: co-operative democracy, labour 
questions, the problems of efficient management, investment policy, etc. The 
concluding chapters discuss the social aspects of ‘co-operation, the present trends 
of its development and future possibilities. This investigation leads to the follow- 
ing conclusion : “ There is this to be said, finally, for the wider possibilities of 
Co-operation : it is the only alternative scheme of economic organisation actually 
in existence in this country, and the only attempt at general economic planning 
on a large scale. It has achieved its present scope and dimensions without sacrificing 
anything of the principle of voluntarism. It may, therefore, be regarded as the 
possible middle way between laisser faire liberalism and rigid planning on a com- 
pulsory basis, and in this aspect it has a strong claim to the allegiance of all those 
who believe that some form of economic planning is necessary, in the interests 
of order and justice, but who dislike the element of coercion in other systems 
which are offered for their approval.” 
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Chamberlin, Edward. The Theory of Monopolistic Competition. A Re-orientation 
of the Theory of Value. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XX XVIII. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1936. x + 225 pp., diagrams. 

This book, which constitutes one of the most important of recent contributions 
to economic literature, is devoted to an analysis of that large but neglected field 
of economic activity which lies between the imaginary poles of pure competition 
and pure monopoly. In the course of the analysis, the author draws attention 
to the widespread existence of chronic excess capacity, inefficient utilisation of 
natural resources, restriction of output, and high prices, and shows how these 
conditions are an inevitable consequence of what he terms “ monopolistic com- 
petition ”’. 


Charisius, K., Daniels, K. G., and Giilch, E. Elektrowerkzeuge, ihr Bau und 
ihre Anwendung Robert Bosch, G.M.B.H., Stuttgart. Deutsche Grossbetriebe. 
Band 41. Elektrowerkzeuge. Leipzig, J. J. Arnd, 1938. 79 pp. 2.80 marks. 










































Cole, G. D. H. Economic Prospects: 1938 and After. London, “ Fact ’’, 1938. 
98 pp. 6d. 


Collective Bargaining for To-day and To-morrow. Approach and Method. 
Edited by Henry C. Mercatr, Ph.D. New York, London, Harper, 1937. 
x + 182 pp. 

Transcript of contributions presented at a series of round-table conferences 
conducted by the Bureau of Personnel Administration, New York, by economists, 
Government officials, trade unionists, industrialists, and authorities on personnel 
administration, dealing with various phases of employer-employee relations. 
The subjects dealt with are as follows : an evolving national labour policy ; collec- 
tive dealing versus bargaining ; dealing collectively with the union ; joint research 
under a collective bargaining agreement ; collective bargaining in the clothing 
industry ; collective bargaining interpretations and principles established by the 
National Labor Relations Board ; property rights versus the mounting demand 
for more equitable income distribution ; trends in collective bargaining as affecting 
personnel management; the crisis in leadership (Government, industry, and 
labour) ; and the challenge to business leadership. A bibliography of selected 
references lists many of the most recent publications on subjects related to the 
various contributions. 


Congrés de l’outillage public et privé de la France d’outre-mer. Comptes rendus, 
veux et rapports. Exposition internationale de Paris, 1937. Paris, Larose. 613 pp., 
map. 100 frs. 

Contains the texts of the reports submitted to the Congress on the equipment 
of public and private undertakings in French oversea territories, which was held 
in Paris in 1937, and an account of the discussions. 


Congrés des économistes de langue frangaise, 1937. Travaux. Etude comparée 
du capitalisme et du bolchevisme. La stabilisation monétaire: Est-elle souhaitable, 


est-elle possible ? Paris, F. Loviton, 1937. 174 pp. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives. Compiler, J. E. JoHNson. General discussion by 
J. V. GARLAND and C. F. Paimurs. The Reference Shelf, Vol. II, No. 2. New 
York, H. W. Wilson, 1937. 297 pp. 

A summary of arguments for and against the development of consumers’ 
co-operative societies, which has assumed a new importance in the United States 
within recent years. In the chapters introducing the general discussion, Messrs. 
Garland and Phillips describe the general character of a co-operative society, 
the fundamentals of a consumers’ society, the development of consumers’ co- 
operation in the United States and in other countries, and the factors influencing 
the development of this movement. The volume is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of co-operation issued during recent years in the United States. 
It includes a comprehensive and up-to-date bibliography. 


Coquelle-Viance, Georges. Un ordre corporalif frangais. Paris, Fédération 
nationale catholique. 111 pp. 6 frs. 
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Council of Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement. 
They Starve that we may Eat. Compiled by Edith E. Lowry. New York, 1938. 
72 pp., illustr. 

An account of the working and living conditions of migratory agricultural 
workers in the United States, which are described in the foreword by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as “one of the most disadvantaged groups in the nation’’. The 
social responsibility of the Church in helping to ameliorate the conditions facing 
migratory workers is recognised, but the main emphasis in the pamphlet falls 
on the conclusion that only the combined efforts of all agencies related to the 
problem can bring about a solution. The lack of any definite Government pro- 
gramme is criticised, and it is pointed out that the concrete reforms suggested 
can only be brought about through sustained and intelligent pressure by the 
American people on their elected Government officials. 


Daugherty, Caroll R. Labor Problems in American Industry. Revised edition. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Houghton Mifflin, 1938. xxu + 984 
+ xIV pp., diagrams, maps. $3.50. 

The thoroughly revised edition of this work includes a careful analysis and 
evaluation of the significant developments on the American labour front since 
the advent of the “ New Deal’’. The author, while refraining from excessive 
optimism, considers that labour’s cause has made substantial progress. The 
general organisation of the book remains as it was in the first edition (cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XXTX, No. 4, April 1934, page 596), but new material 
on industrial democracy, union activities, employers’ tactics, and Government 
measures, has been included, and a chapter on industrial autocracy has been added 
to Part III, Section C. 


Davison, R. C., Church, A. G., Moller, N. H., Stewart, F., and Worthington, 
J. V. Proposals for the Extension of Old Age Pensions and National Health Insur- 
ance. London, P. S. King, 1938. 19 pp. 6d. 

In 1937 the British Labour Party issued its “ Report on Labour’s Pension 
Plan for Old Age, Widows and Children’’, The present pamphlet represents 
the views of certain members of the National Labour Party, which supports the 
Government. Main features of the proposals include extension of medical benefits 
to dependants of insured persons, 20s. old-age pension for an insured man at 
65, 10s. for his wife at 60, and 15s. for an insured spinster at 65. 


Dearborn, W. F., and Rothney, J. W. M. Scholastic, Economic and Social 
Backgrounds of Unemployed Youth. Warvard Bulletins in Education, No. 20. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1938. x1 + 172 pp. $1.50. 


Dell, Burnham N., and Luthringer, George F. Population, Resources and Trade. 
Economics and Social Institutions, Vol. V. Boston, Little Brown, 1938. x +- 291 pp. 

This volume is the fifth in a series of works designed to serve as handbooks 
for an introductory course in economics. In the first part, the authors analyse 
the relations between population and natural resources, presenting in the light 
of the world situation the problems that arise in this connection in the United 
States ; in the second part, they deal with international trade and commercial 
policy. 


De Michelis, Giuseppe. Politica internazionale del lavoro, 1937. Rome, Carlo 
Colombo, 1938. 74 pp. 10 lire. 

The author has collected in this volume a number of articles on social policy 
published during 1937 ; they deal, in particular, with the Report of the Director 
of the International Labour Office, the International Labour Conference, and the 
activities of the League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation. 


Denis, Henri. Les récentes théories monétaires en France. Idée quantitative et 
conflit des méthodes. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté 
de droit. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1938. xvi + 318 pp. 

The important monetary theories discussed are those of Messrs. Rueff, Divisia 
(“ rational ’’), Rist, Nogaro, Aftalion (“ composite ’’), and Simiand (“ positive ’’). 
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In the second part of his book, the author calls for more eclectic theories, unen- 
cumbered by rigorous mechanical relationships deduced from over-simplified 
versions of the quantitative theory of money. 


Dennison, H. S., Filene, L., Flanders, R. E., and Leeds, M. E. Toward Full 
Employment. New York, London, McGraw Hill, 1938. 297 pp. 12s. 6d. 

A study of employment and unemployment, with special reference to methods 
of achieving maximum employment and of ironing out extremes of instability 
in the United States’ economic system. The authors are strongly of the opinion 
that “industrialists have a peculiar responsibility for the character of the per- 
formance ’’ of the economic system and that, as a class, they must accept the 
challenge of the obvious evidences of maladjustments in the system. Part I deals 
with the proposal for fluctuations in Government activity and expenditure to 
counterbalance fluctuations in private industrial activity. It advocates a Govern- 
ment policy along these lines which would create socially useful employment when 
there is a lack of employment in private industry. It suggests, among other things, 
a method for determining when unemployment has reached the level at which 
Government action is necessary, and a procedure for the advance budgeting, and 
for the appropriation, of funds for the supplementary works projects necessary 
in times of greater unemployment. Part II is concerned with the financial system 
behind projects for combating unemployment and with the tools of monetary 
control. Integration of monetary, budgetary and tax policies is urged to the end 
that all may work towards maximum employment, production and consumption. 
Part III deals with the taxation measures which provide revenue for Government 
activity, and an attempt is made to show in what ways the different kinds of taxes 
work for or against maximum employment. Proposals are made for gradual 
but far-reaching changes in the present tax system. 


Despertar Lagunero. Libro que relata la lucha y triunfo de la revolucién en la 
Comarca Lagunera. Mexico, D.F., 1937. 287 pp., illustr. 


Digby, Margaret. Producers and Consumers. A Study in Co-operative Relations. 
Edited by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
London, P. S. King, 1938. v1 + 254 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Dijsselbloem, W. J. J. De Gezinstoeslag en zijn toepassing in Nederland. Econo- 
misch-sociale Bibliotheek. Onder Leiding van Dr. F. vAN GoETHEM en Dr. G. 
Sap. Monographieén XIII. Brussels, Antwerp, Louvain, Ghent, Naaml. Venn. 
Standaard-Boekhandel, 1938. xrx -+- 237 pp. 


Drejer, A. Axelsen. De Danske Mejeriforeningers Faellesorganisation, 1912- 
1937. Aarhus, 1937. 183 pp., illustr. 

This book was published on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Federation of Danish Co-operative Dairy Societies. The descrip- 
tion of the achievements of this organisation is an interesting contribution to the 
history of Danish agriculture during a period of vigorous development. 


El Maraghi, Aziz. La législation du travail en Egypte. These pour le doctorat. 
Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 


1937. 276 pp. 


Facultad de Filosofia y Teologia, San Miguel (Provincia de Buenos Aires). 
Stromata. 1. Sociologia y filosofia social. Buenos Aires, Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 
1938. 374 pp. 

This volume, which is published by the Faculty of Philosophy and Theology 
of San Miguel in Argentina, opens a series of studies in sociology and social philo- 
sophy. Some of these studies are confined to general principles: for instance, 
Professor Louis Le Fur defines “the aim of law’’ as “the common good ”’ or “ public 
order ’’, of which the two constituent elements are justice and safety ; Dr. Robert 
Sapora DE MEDEIROS in an “ Essay on Concrete Social and Legal Philosophy” 
examines the philosophical bases of society and law and reviews the different 
solutions of the problem presented : the moral and social theory of Pesch based on 
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solidarity, Gurvitsch’s philosophy of social law, Maurice Blondel’s ontological 
enquiry into the nature of society and law. Other studies deal with problems of a 
more practical and current interest : Dr. E. MAGALLANEs devotes his survey to 
“ National Sovereignty and the Right of Sanctuary’’ and examines its origin, 
bases and limits ; Dr. Eduardo M. Lustosa deals with “corporatism’’, its mission, 
achievements, and the hopes it raises; an essay by Mr. Sergio Hurtado Saas 
is devoted to “ Catholic Doctrine regarding the Just Wage ’’ ; another, by Mr. Leo 
Mars, to “ The Equitable Distribution of Wealth ’’ ; two studies, one by Mr. Luis 
MorALEs and the other by Mr. Hugo B. Paz, deal with strikes. The work ends witha 
translation of an article by the Abbé VALLEE which has already appeared in the 
“ Dossiers de l’action populaire ’’ entitled La parabole du forgeron, showing how 
the machine has enslaved man and how man could regain the mastery of the 
machine (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 1, July 1938, page 
157). 


Fetter, Frank W. The New Deal and Tariff Policy. Revised edition. Public 
Policy Pamphlet No. 7. Harry D. Gwronse, Editor. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1987. 29 pp. 25 cents. 

In this revised edition of Professor Fetter’s pamphlet on United States tariff 
policy, which was first published in 1933, a section has been added on develop- 
ments under the Trade Agreements Act. 


Figueroa, Alejandro, and Villa, Mario L. El Petréleo Argentino en la Economia, 
en la Doctrina y en la Legislacién. Conferencias. Facultad de Derecho de la Univer- 
sidad de Buenos Aires. Investigaciones del Seminario de Ciencias Juridicas y 
Sociales, XIX. Centro de Investigacién Permanente del Petréleo. Buenos Aires, 
Seccién Publicaciones del Seminario de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales, 1938. 80 pp. 


Foster, W. J., and Taylor, F. G. National Health Insurance. Third edition. 
London, Pitman, 1937. xv + 288 pp. 

The first edition of this publication was made in 1934, and the third edition 
brings its subject matter up to date to include references to the consolidating Act 
of 1936, and summaries of the Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Contributors) 
Act of 1937, and of the Insurance (Juvenile Contributors and Young Persons) 
Bill, which became law at the end of 1987. In addition, short tables of statutes 
and of cases have been included, and the text has been amended in order to bring 
it into line with existing legislation, particularly in the chapter relating to “ Dura- 
tion of Insurance ’’. 


Frankel, S. Herbert. Capital Investment in Africa. Its Course and Effects. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1938. xvi -+- 487 pp., 
tables, diagrams. 10s. 6d. 


Gandhi, M. P. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry (1938 Annual). Foreword 
by Shriyur Susgas Cuanpra Bose. Calcutta, 1938. rv + 100 + xxxvir pp. 
Rs. 2.4.0. 


—— The Indian Sugar Industry (1938 Annual). Calcutta, Gandhi, 1938. 
300 pp. Rs. 2.4.0. ; 7s. 6d. 


Gideonse, Harry D. The Commodity Dollar. Public Policy Pamphlet No. 26. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938. m1 -+ 22 pp. 

The “ commodity dollar ’’ is the dollar of stabilised purchasing power advocated 
by Professor Irving Fisher in the United States as early as 1911. Professor Gide- 
onse writes of it as a special form of managed currency and asks whether the 
problems of management to which such a currency would give rise (such as the 
choice of index, and the exact relation between changes in the gold price of the 
currency and changes in the volume of credit) are more or less intractable than those 
of operating the gold standard, of which there is ample experience. Professor 
Gideonse is critical of the commodity dollar proposal itself, but thinks that public 
discussion of it has served a useful purpose. “ Perhaps a constructive contribution 
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of the discussion of the commodity dollar lies in the stress its propagandists have 
placed upon the use of intelligence in the adaptation of the old tradition to new 
circumstances.”’ } 


Gliick, Elsie. Introduction to American Trade Unionism with Supplement. 
New York, Affiliated Schools for Workers, 1937. 104 pp. 35 cents.. 


Grabaski, Dr. W. J. Tragizm Fouriera. Karol Fourier, w setna recznice zgonu. 
Warsaw, Spoldzielezego Instytutu Naukowego, 1937. 16 pp. ‘ 


Grant, A. I. K. A Study of the Capital Market in Post-War Britain. London, 
Macmillan, 1937. xx +. 320 pp. 

An analysis of the a of enterprise in recent years under British conditions. 
The bulk of the book consists of historical description of the interaction of invest- 
ment policy and monetary policy in the peculiar institutional setting of the 
London money market, but the first part considers investment problems in quite 
general terms, and a concluding part examines the conditions for long-term stability 
of the capital market and the broader general questions raised by attempts to 
control the business cycle by means of intervention through long-term investment. 
In an interesting chapter in this part, Mr. Grant foresees a decline in new invest- 
ments in the future due to population changes, and discusses the scope of State 
intervention to meet obstructive saving habits. 


Grimley, 0. B. The New Norway. A People with the Spirit of Co-operation. 
Oslo, Griff-Forlaget, 1937. 159 pp. 


Gulick, Luther, and others. Papers on the Science of Administration. Edited 
by Luther Guuick and L. Urwick. New York, Institute of Public Administration, 
1937. 195 pp. 


Hammarskjéld, A. Juridiction internationale. Précédé d’une étude sur l’auteur 
par Max HvuBeER, ancien président de la Cour permanente de justice internationale. 
Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1938. 846 pp. 

Ake Hammarskjéld, who died at The Hague in 1937, had been Registrar of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice since its foundation and was elected 
Judge on 8 October 1936. As a tribute to his memory, a certain number of articles 
written by him have been collected under the above title. Mr. Max Huber, former 
President of the Court, contributes to the work a preface in which he gives a moving 
account of the life of Ake Hammarskjéld and recalls his eminent moral and intellec- 
tual qualities. 


Herschel, Dr. W. Arbeitsrecht. (35 Fille mit Lésungen). 1. bis 3. Auflage. 
Schaeffers Rechtsfille. Praktische Faille mit Lésungen. Herausgegeben von E. 
SCHAEFFER. 9. Band. Leipzig, W. Kohlhammer, 1938. 65 pp. 


Hissenhoven, Paul van. Le pétrole pendant et apres la crise. Reprinted from the 
Revue économique internationale, Vol. I, No. 2, February 1938. Brussels, Goemaere, 
1938. 24 pp. 


Hodge, Clarence L. The Tennessee Valley Authority : A National Experiment in 
Regionialism, Washington, American University Press, 1938. xm + 272 pp. 


Héjer, Karl J. En svensk medborgares trygghet mot néd. Fattigvard och social- 
forsdkring. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 1937. 226 pp. 3.50 kr. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation 1938. 
London, P. S. King, 1938. v1 + 564 pp. 

As usual, this Year-Book opens with a broad survey of the development of 
agricultural co-operation in the world during the past year. Post-war changes in 
European agricultural co-operation are then analysed. The problems of rural 
hygiene and nutrition in the Far-Eastern and African countries are examined in 
articles which emphasise the contribution of the co-operative movement towards 
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their solution. Conditions in the East are also dealt with in an article on “ Albert 
Thomas and the East e. and in a few of the monographs on the activities of agri- 
cultural organisations in various countries. As in the preceding editions, these 
.monographs cover the greater part of the agricultural co-operative movement 
throughout: ‘tthe world and are written by eminent co-operative leaders and scholars 
in the countries concerned. The closing chapters are devoted to legislative measures 
concerning co-operation passed during the year in the different countries, a selected 
bibliography of agricultural co-operation, and reviews of books and reports. 


‘Horowitz, David, and Hinden, Rita. Economic Survey of Palestine. With special 
reference to the years 1926 and 1937. Tel-Aviv, ‘eer for Palestine, Economic 
Research Institute, 1988. 214 pp. 


A comprehensive and up-to-date survey of the ccpisiai structure of Palestine 
and the possibilities of economic development there. ‘Among the many significant 
recent changes observed by the authors, there may be noted the tendency for 
citriculture to lose ground to building, transport, amd mixed farming, in the Pales- 
tinian economy, the consequences of linked immigration and capital imports in 
recent years, and the lessening discrepancy between the occupational distribution 
of Jews and Arabs. In their chapter on population trends, the authors state that 
“ if Palestine aspires to the type of economy of the more progressive semi-agricultu- 
ral or industrial countries of Europe, its population density is still on the low side ”’. 


Hueck, Alfred. Deutsches Arbeitzrecht. Ein Grundriss. Rechtswissenschaftliche 
Grundrisse. Herausgegeben von Otto KoELREUTTER. Berlin, Junker und Dinn- 
haupt, 1938. 232 pp. 


Ichheiser, Gustaw. Zagadnienia selekcji zawodowych. Analizai Krytyka. Pro- 
bleme der Berufsauslese. Analyse und Kritik. Instytut Spraw Spolecznych. Sprawy 
Rynku Pracy i Bezrobocia, Nr. 12. Institut fiir soziale Probleme. Arbeitsmarkt und 
Arbeitslosigkeit, Nr. 12. Warsaw, 1937. 119 pp. 


Illio, Sylviane. L’enseignement des métiers féminins en Algérie. Thése présentée 
4 la Faculté de droit de l'Université de Paris pour obtenir le grade de docteur en 
droit. Paris, A. Marchand, 1937. 110 pp., illustr. 


Industrial Welfare Society. Holiday Savings. London, 1938. 15 pp. 6d. 


This pamphlet points out that a worker who has a family requires for the 
enjoyment of his holiday an income usually in excess of his holiday pay and advo- 
cates the establishment of workers’ savings funds by the management with the 
collaboration of the employees. It makes suggestions regarding the establishment 
of holiday savings clubs and their administration and control. A model holiday 
saving scheme is appended, together with examples of the measures taken by three 
individual firms. Information is also given regarding the holiday facilities provided 
by a number of firms. 


Jouhaux, Léon. Le syndicalisme ; ce qu’il est, ce qu’il doit fire. Paris, Ernest 
Flammarion, 1937. 45 pp. 1.95 fr. 


Kimura, Magohachiro. Japan’s Agrarian Problems. Tokyo, The Foreign Affairs 
Association of Japan, 1937. 38 pp. 


Kindleberger, Charles Poor. International Short-Term Capital Movements. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1987. x1 + 262 pp. 


A timely study of one of the most pressing problems in international economic 
relationships.. Mr. Kindleberger offers a general account of international short- 
term capital movements placed against the background of orthodox international 
trade theory and then discusses the general conditions for international monetary 
equilibrium on the basis of the interesting proposition that “ equilibrium in the 
foreign exchange market and in the balance of payments can be said to obtain 
when at a given rate of exchange the balance of payments exerts neither an infla- 
tionary nor a deflationary force on the national money income”. From this a 
number of conclusions are drawn, as to “under-valued”’ and “ over-valued ”’ 
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exchange rates and “ abnormal ” capital movements, which are of importance for 
monetary policy. There is a suggestive appendix on the statistics of international 
short-term capital movements, which at present show many deplorable gaps. 


Kolodziejski, Dr. Henryk. Z zagadnien bezrobocia. Odbitka z czasopisma 
“ Spolem ”, Warsaw, 1938. 24 pp., tables. 

The author considers the part played by the different causal factors in unemploy- 
ment, and reaches the conclusion that unemployment, which has been temporarily 
arrested by the construction of armaments, house building, and public works, 
will set in again to its former extent when the armaments race has stopped, the 
demand for new dwellings has been satisfied, and the continuation of public works 
will have become an absutdity from the economic standpoint, since an artificial 
or temporary stimulation of production cannot take the place of its normal develop- 
ment. In the author’s opinion, the only remedy lies in an increase in the purchasing 
power of the population, which will widen the home market in industrial countries, 
and accelerate in agricultural countries the constitution of capital for indispensable 
industrial investments. 


Kooperativa Férbundet. Socialpolitik och planekonomi. Nordens yngre social- 
ekonomer diskutera. Helsingfors, 1987. 139 pp. 1 kr. ; 10 Fmk. 


Lazariew, N. W., Astrachanchew, P. I. Ciala trujace i szkodliwe dla zdrowia. 
Czese. I. Zwiazki Nieorganiczne. Corps toxiques et nocifs. Partie I. Les composi- 
tions inorganiques. Instytut spraw spolecznych.. Sprawy bezpieczenstwa i higieny 
pracy, Nr. 37. Institut des problémes sociaux. La sécurité et l’hygiéne du travail, 
Nr. 37. Warsaw, 1938. xvi + 383 pp. 

This book, which forms part of a series of studies on industrial safety and hygiene 
published by the Warsaw Institute for Social Problems, is devoted to toxic and 
harmful substances. It describes in detail the different products, beginning with 
metalloids and then proceeding to metals. 


League for Industrial Democracy. (1) Shall Strikes Be Outlawed ? By Joel 
SEIDMAN. (2) Arbitration and the 1.L.G.W.U. By Lazare TEPER. New York, 1938. 
82 pp. 15 cents. 


Lebas, J. La défense des 40 heures. Ce qu’est la loi de 40 heures. Avant-propos de 
Paul Faure. Lille, Imprimerie O.S.A.P., 1938. 81 pp. 

This pamphlet aims at showing that the administrative regulations relating 
to the French Act of 21 June 1936 on the 40-hour week (distribution of hours of 
work, permanent and temporary exceptions) are sufficiently flexible and that they 
offer reasonable facilities for their adaptation to the requirements of production. 
It also includes statistical data relating to the reduction of half-time and unemploy- 
ment resulting from the application of the 40-hour week. 


Le Grand, Louis. Etude économique de la propriété industrielle. Fondement et 
fonction économiques de cette “ propriété’’. Thése de doctorat en droit. Université 
de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1987. 233 pp. 


Leiserson, William M. Right and Wrong in Labor Relations. The Barbara 
Weinstock Lecture on the Morals of Trade delivered at the University of California, 
8 April 1937. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1988. 86 pp. 

The case for the labour movement in the United States is stated simply and in 
non-technical language. Three major points are considered—labour’s right to organ- 
ise, its right to bargain collectively, and questions of right and wrong in differences 
regarding terms of employment. Some space is also devoted to sit-down strikes. 
In conclusion the author emphasises the necessity of intelligent Government 
leadership for good labour relations. 


Lescanne, Frangoise. La psychologie ouvriére et le sens chrétien du travail. Paris, 
Librairie de Médicis, 1938. 21 frs. 

The worker has lost consciousness of the deep significance of his daily task, the 
author argues. He knows that he has to work, but no longer knows why. He 
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regards work as an unavoidable necessity which puts him in an inferior position 
in relation to other social classes ; work alone can secure him a living, and he is not 
always sure of finding work. Nevertheless, he retains a deep-seated anxiety and 
gropes after the real significance of his labour. The author reviews the different 
solutions proposed. In the first part she examines tke materialistic conceptions 
of labour, some of which have led the worker to pessimism (like the liberal theories) 
and some to optimism (like the theory of joy in work). The second part of the book 
is devoted to the Christian conception of labour and its realisation through the 
French Young Christian Workers’ movement. 


Letellier, G., Perret, J., Zuber, H. E., and Dauphin-Meunier, A. Enquéte sur le 
chémage. Vol. 1. Le chémage en France de 1930 a 1936. Foreword by Charles Rust. 
Institut scientifique de recherches économiques et sociales. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 
1938. 330 pp., diagrams. 

The report of the enquiry into unemployment undertaken by the French 
Scientific Institute for Economic and Social Research is in three parts : (1) a general 
survey of the development of unemployment in France since the beginning of the 
economic depression and of the relief measures adopted ; (2) a detailed investigation, 
based on a study by the unemployment services in three particularly important 
and representative centres (Paris, Lyons, Mulhouse), enabling an analysis to be 
made of a large group of unemployed from the standpoint of age, occupation, wages, 
ete. ; (3) an enquiry on the family budgets of a certain number of unemployed 
showing their standard of living, housing conditions, the state of their health and 
that of their family, and their psychological reactions in face of the absence of 
work. 

The first part of the general enquiry on unemployment is dealt with in the 
present volume. It forms an introduction to the two following volumes, but, at 
the same time, it is in itself an extremely interesting general study of unemploy- 
ment in France during the recent depression. In the opening chapters, the authors, 
after describing the origin and special character of the depression in France, examine 
in turn, on the basis of published and unpublished official documents, the extent 
and the fluctuations of unemployment from 1930 to 1936, short time, the effects 
of unemployment on workers’ income, the distribution of the unemployed according 
to sex, age, occupation and district, and unemployment among foreigners in France. 
The three chapters of the second part of the volume contain monographs on the deve- 
lopment of unemployment in the departments of the Seine, the Rhéne and the 
Haut Rhin. The last part of the volume describes the organisation of unemploy- 
ment relief and the campaign against involuntary unemployment. A chapter 
of this part deals in particular with the reclassification of the unemployed, which 
is at present the subject of a special enquiry. 


Leven, Maurice (assisted by Kathryn R. Wricur). The Income Structure of 
the United States. The Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution. Publi- 
cation No. 74. Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1938. x + 177 pp., dia- 
grams. 

This study is one of the important series on income and economic progress made 
possible by grants to the Brookings Institution from the Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation of Pittsburgh. It discusses changes in the volume of the national 
income of the United States from 1929 to 1936 and changes in distribution as 
between age, occupational and geographical groups. The influence of the business 
cycle in producing violent income fluctuations during this period is well brought 
out in a series of diagrams, from which it appears that recovery was still not com- 
plete in 1937. Mr. Leven suggests that “ with the increased labour force and the 
same productive efficiency that obtained in 1929, the product income in 1937 
should have been 89 billion dollars instead of 76 billion”’’, assuming that the 
increased productivity due to technical advance was wholly absorbed in reduced 
hours. 


Lewis, Ben W. Price and Production Control in British Industry. Public Policy 
Pamphlet No. 25. Harry D. Grpgonse, Editor. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. 111 + 33 pp. 

After a compact survey of various statutory and other measures of price and 
production control in British industry, Professor Lewis reaches the conclusion 
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that “ Britain is operating no plan nor is she moving towards a planned economy. 
Dramatics aside, England is experiencing nothing more ‘ revolutionary’ than a 
completely planless, muddling decline of competition—decline on a wide front 
firmly motivated and actively in process, but opportunistic and piecemeal none 
the less. ”’ 


Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen M. Middletown in Transition. A Study in 
Cultural Conflicts. London, Constable, 1937. 604 pp. 


Macaulay, Frederick R. Some Theoretical Problems suggested by the Movements 
of Interest Rates, Bond Yields and Stock Prices in the United States since 1856. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1938. x1 +- 351 pp., diagrams, 
tables. 

This book is a detailed statistical study (more than half of the volume consists 
of tables and charts) of some important quantitative economic indexes through 
nearly 80 years of American economic development. The statistics themselves 
are preceded by an exhaustive discussion of some fundamental concepts, such as 
“ economic drift *”’ (the change of spread between yields of different grades of bonds 
over a period of time) and the “ long-term interest rate ’’, and in presenting them 
the author has revealed some useful historical relationships. Those cited in 
Chaper VI, in particular, throw some doubt on the suggestion in Mr. Keynes’s 
Treatise on Money that the correlation between the rate of interest, as measured 
by the yield of Consols, and the level of prices, as measured i the wholesale index 
number, is not fortuitous. 


Magdelenat, Pierre. La prévention des accidents du travail et des maladies pro- 
fessionnelles dans une fonderie de 1,900 ouvriers. Bourges, Tardy, 1938. 78 pp. 


Marchand, Jacques. La renaissance du mercantilisme a l’époque contemporaine. 
Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie 
technique et économique, 1937. 221 pp. 


Marsh, Leonard C. (in collaboration with A. Grant FiLemine and C. F, 
BLACKLER). Health and Unemployment. Some Studies of their Relationships 
McGill University Social Research Series, No. 7. Toronto, New York, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1938. xxv + 248 pp., tables, diagrams. $3. 

A valuable survey of health conditions among certain groups in the unemployed 
population in Canada, emphasising the economic and social implications of the facts 
derived from the medical data. The results of physical examinations are recorded 
for 1,000 unemployed adults (and compared with those for 1,000 employed persons) 
and for 270 unemployed young persons, both classified by occupational or economic 
status. Various health factors are reviewed among 600 unemployed families on relief. 
Weights, heights, and other indexes, are compared for a wide cross-sectional 
group of school children, and also the weights of babies born to over 400 families 
within a low income range. Finally the results of a detailed examination of nutri- 
tion among selécted relief families are described. The “ inescapable conclusion ”’, 
according to the authors, is that two kinds of action are necessary : first, factual 
investigations and surveys from which an inventory of national health may be 
compiled ; secondly, a national system of health insurance, the need for which 
has been demonstrated and the administrative machinery of which can serve as 
“an invaluable aid in the control and development of the health standards of a 
major section of the population ”’. 


Marshall, T. H., Carr-Saunders, A. M., Henderson, H. D., Kuczynski; R. R., 
and Plant, A. The Population Problem. The Experts and the Public. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1938. 176 pp. 


McGregor, A. Grant. Right Wages. The Index which determines the Wages best 
for both Capital and Labour. The Reforms required in Wage, Banking, and Exchange 
Practices. London, Pitman, 1938. x1 + 316 pp. 8s. 6d. 

In this book Mr. McGregor describes his proposed system for enabling the 
Government to preserve a balance between the power to produce under free com- 
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petitive conditions and the power to consume. This is to be done by means of the 
statutory enforcement of general increases in wages, a currency unit of “ constant 
purchasing power ”’, and “ natural *’ exchange rates controlled in terms of an inter- 
national currency for the purpose of “ keeping our payments abroad in approximate 
balance with the payments received from abroad *’. The author is critical of the 
gold standard and thinks that foreign investment is short-sighted. “The best 
interest of all countries, individually and collectively, would be served if each 
country developed its own resources in raw materials without the help of foreign 
capital and practised free trade with the rest of the world. ” 


Milbank Memorial Fund. Modern Health Trends. Proceedings of the Sixteenth 
Annual Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, held 29-31 March 1938, at the 
New York Academy of Medicine. New York, 1938. 115 pp. 


Special mention may be made of the report on nutrition and public health. 


Mlynarski, Feliks. Proporcjonalizm ekonomiczny. Zagadnienie nowego kierunku. 
Warsaw, Instytut Wydawn. “ Biblioteka Polska ’’, 1937. 187 pp. 


Molinari, A. La struttura della popolazione rurale italiana e le nuove figure agricole 
rilevate nell’ VIII censimento. Istituto centrale di statistica del Regno d'Italia. 
Rome, 1937. 42 pp., diagrams, tables. 


Montgomery, Arthur. Hur Sverige dvervann depressionen 1930-1933. Stockholm, 
Sveriges Industriférbund, 1938. 95 pp. 


—— How Sweden overcame the Depression 1930-1933. New Sweden Tercentenary 
Publications. Stockholm, Bonnier, 1938. 91 pp. $1. 

This economic and historical study is an addition to the extensive body of liter- 
ature published in recent years on the subject of Sweden’s recovery.'‘The author 


states that there are three points especially which must be made clear : the import- 
ance to be attached to monetary policy, the consequences of the Government's 
expansionist financial policy, particularly its unemployment (public works) policy, 
and the influence of international economic tendencies. His conclusions are that, 
while it may be “ regarded as more or less certain that Sweden’s unemployment 
policy helped to ease appreciably the strain of the depression and to put a stop 
to the economic decline ’’, and though “ it seems also a very plausible assumption 
that Sweden’s financial policy did a good deal to promote the improvement on the 
home market ”’; the most important factors in the economic revival were the mone- 
tary policy pursued and the international economic trend and its effects on exports ; 
the fact that the recovery was so extensive and developed with such comparative 
rapidity into real prosperity was due, he maintains, in a large measure to the 
favourable competitive position which Swedish industry enjoyed in the interna- 
tional market. 

The author, who is professor of political economy at the Abo Academy 
in Finland, makes a number of interesting comparisons between the unemployment 
policies pursued in Sweden and in Finland, which is one of Sweden’s chief competi- 
tors in the timber and wood pulp industries, and which “ was compelled for reasons 
of foreign exchange policy and Government finance to adopt a system of an entirely 
opposite kind, i.e. a strongly restrictive policy, which facilitated a lowering of the 
wage level’. In Sweden, in'spite of the difficulties of various kinds involved for 
the export industries, an expansionist financial policy, with a well-maintained wage 
level and internal purchasing power, was the only system that could possibly come 
into question, for both economic and social reasons, the trade union movement 
being exceptionally strong in that country. 

The book is also published in Swedish by the Federation of Swedish Industries 
(Sveriges Industriforbund ). 


Mortara, Alberto. Le caraiteristiche economiche dei magazzini a prezzo unico. 
Reprinted from the Giornale degli Economisti e Rivista di Statistica, December 1937. 
Citta di Castello, Societa Tipografica Leonardo da Vinci, 1937. 35 pp. 
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Muntz, Earl E. Urban Sociology. New York, Macmillan, 1938. xvi + 742 pp. 
$3.75. 

“ It is the substance of some of the major adjustments to urban life ’’, the author 
says, “such as the realignment of rights, duties and personal freedom in the city 
environment, and the communal responsibility for housing, health, education, 
and recreation, which affords the foundation for this book.” After a general review 
of the different factors conducive to the evolution of a modern city—location, 
plan, amenities, growth through rural migration and immigration of foreigners— 
he deals with the housing problem, discussing in turn what has been achieved in 
cities of the United States under private auspices, in particular through co-operative 
devices to facilitate home ownership, philanthropic and semi-philanthropic schemes 
(limited-dividend housing, model housing for negroes, reconstruction and modern- 
isation), and industrial housing (housing of employees by large corporations). 
There is a chapter on housing legislation in the United States and another on the 
attempts at decentralisation through the creation of garden suburbs and garden 
cities, In this connection the author describes some English and some American 
examples. He then considers urban housing and housing legislation in Europe 
(Great Britain, Belgium, Netherlands, France, Italy) and the part played by the State 
in promoting cheap and better accommodation for the working class. The third 
part of the book concerns the organisation of public health and safety, dealing 
among other subjects with public provision for pure food and drugs, school sanita- 
tion and health, hospitals, dispensaries, clinics and nursing, sanitary inspection 
and control, and the prevention of accidents and diseases. The author stresses the 
number of health and accident risks faced by the worker, and quotes statistics 
showing the accident frequency and severity rates in various industries in urban 
districts of the United States derived from data compiled by the National Safety 
Council. He deals briefly with preventive legislation and workmen’s compensation, 
industrial health services, and public and private agencies for industrial hygiene 
and safety. The last two parts of the book are devoted respectively to education 
and recreation in a modern city, and include chapters on vocational education and 
guidance and adult education, recreation under non-profit auspices, commercialised 
recreation, the public provision of recreational facilities, and the planning of parks 
and recreational areas. The volume includes an index, and each chapter is followed 
by a short bibliography. 


Neuburger, Otto. The Administration of Short-time Benefits in Germany. A 
Memorandum prepared for the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science 
Research Council. Washington, 1938. x1 + 121 pp., typescript. 

The author, who was formerly Director of the Munich Employment Office, 
analyses the short-time benefit system in operation in Germany, dwelling partic- 
ularly on points which present special interest for the study of unemployment 
compensation problems in the United States. 


Nood, Neal B. De. Jobs or the Dole ? Illustrations by Fred C. Coorer. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 52 pp. 25 cents. 

This pamphlet is one of a series prepared under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board to the American Council on Education (later transferred to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press) and designed to meet the needs of adult education courses 
and workers’ groups for reading matter in the social sciences. The present pamphlet 
discusses in non-technical language the problems of unemployment and various 
remedial measures. 


Nordin, John. Arbetsradet och Lantarbetstidslagen. Upsala, Almqvist and 
Wiksell, 1938. 200 pp. 

Analysis of the decisions of the Swedish Labour Council regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Act of 1936, amended in 1937, relating to hours of work in agriculture. 


Opiekun spoleczny. (“The Welfare Worker’’). Monthly organ deyoted to 
questions of social welfare in Warsaw. No. 9, September 1938. 63 pp. Special 
number published on the occasion of the first National Congress on Child Welfare. 
Warsaw. 

In the introduction to this work, Mr. Starczewsk! explains the need of a Polish 
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children’s charter, the Declaration of Geneva being deficient in two particularly 
important respects from the point of view of the conditions prevailing in Poland : 
the child’s right to life, and the child’s right to a family. Subsequent chapters are 
devoted to the different points in the Declaration of Geneva. The pamphlet ends 
with some statistical data relating to children in Warsaw. With a view to future 
congresses, which will no doubt deal with the Polish children’s charter, the editors 
invite readers to take part in an enquiry they have organised and to reply to the 
following question : “ What text do you propose for the children’s charter ? ” 


Our Ships. An Analysis of the United States Merchant Marine. By the Editors 
of “ Fortune’. New York, Oxford University Press, 1938. 426 pp. $2.75. 


Peel, The Hon. George. The Economic Policy of France. London, Macmillan, 
1987. vil + 242 pp. 


Pereira dos Santos, Luiz. Consolidagao das Leis Trabalhistas. Preface by Prof. 
F. J. Oliveira ViaNNA. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Rio de Janeiro, 
Jacintho, 1937. xvi + 602 pp. 

The provisions of Brazilian social legislation are scattered in numerous legis- 
lative and executive texts, and their administration may therefore present diffi- 
culties for administrative departments and for employers and workers. Dr. Luiz 
Pereira dos Santos has co-ordinated the provisions in force and presented the 
texts in a methodical manner. His work is not a simple collection of legal texts, 
but involves a classification of material effected methodically and lucidly by a 
jurist of recognised competence, and bearing witness to his perfect acquaintance 
with the subject. 


Peters, Jan. Arbeidersjeugd, sluit de Gelederen! Amsterdam, Arbeiters Jeugd 
Centrale, 1937. 24 pp. 

This pamphlet, which is published by the Dutch young workers’ central organis- 
ation, points out the inadequacy of protective measures for young people in the 
Netherlands, the necessity of raising the school-leaving age, and the need of 
occupational training and of legislation introducing holidays with pay. 


Pringle, J. G. Social Work of the London Churches. Being some account of the 
Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association 1843-1937. Prepared under the 
direction of the Executive Committee of the Association and in co-operation 
with the London Association of Voluntary School Care Committee Workers. 
London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1987. xv + 291 pp. 


Prouteau, Henri. Les occupations d’usines en Italie et en France (1920-1936). 
Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1938. 243 pp. 


Rakowski, Janusz. Problemat przebudowy gospodarczej polski. Referat wyglo- 
szony na zjezdzie zwiazku senioré6w O.M.N. i Z.P.M.D. w dniu 28.XI1.1937 R. 


Warsaw, “ Narod i Panstwo”’. 27 pp. 


Rappard, William E. Post-War Efforts for Freer Trade. Geneva Research 
Centre. Geneva Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2, March 1938. Geneva. 67 pp. 


Raushenbush, Carl. Fordism. L.I.D. Pamphlet Series. New York, League 
for Industrial Democracy, 1937. 64 pp. 15 cents. 


Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften Raiffeisen. 
F. W. Raiffeisen. zum Gedachtnis. Neuwied, Genossenschaftsdruckerei Raiffeisen, 
1988. 227 pp., illustr. 

This volume, which was published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of F. W. Raiffeisen, contains articles describing his life, analysing 
his theories, and showing the development and achievements of the German 
Raiffeisen Societies and the spread of Raiffeisen’s ideas in the world. The book 
concludes with a comprehensive bibliography of works on agricultural co-operation. 
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Riches, Edward J. The Fair Wage Principle in New Zealand. Reprinted 
from The Economic Record, December 1987. 20 pp. 


Robinson, Joan. Introduction to the Theory of Employment. London, Mac- 
millan, 1937. Ix +127 pp. 4s. 6d. 

This book contains a simple exposition along the lines developed by Mr. Keynes 
of the principles governing fluctuations in employment and the state of trade. 
It will be particularly useful to those who may have had difficulty in following 
the more technical original exposition and the controversies to which it has given 
rise. 


Roux, Marie-Laetitia. Le socialisme de M. Henri de Man. Paris, Librairie 
technique et économique, 1937. 207 pp. 


Rychlinski, Stanislaw. Przeobrazenia spoleczne w Stanach Zjednoczonych na 
tle urbanizacji. Wydane z zasilku Funduszu Kultury Narodowej. Zakiad Polityki 
Spolecznej Szkoly Glownej Handlowej w Warsawie. Warsaw, 1937. 144 pp. 


The author examines the effects in the United States, since 1914, of mass 
migration among the American-born rural population and the movement of the 
population of small towns towards the large urban centres. He detects the signs 
of a profound change in phenomena such as the weakening of social relations 
among the population, the decline in the social value of family life, the growing 
disregard of religion, and corruption in politics. The result, in his opinion, is a 
general impoverishment of social life, which only a change of ideals and a change 
in educational policy can remedy ; he emphasises the fact that such a change 
cannot be effected without a thorough structural transformation of the whole 
national economy. 


Salomon, Georges. Les problémes juridiques soulevés par les gréves et occupa- 
tions. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1937. 135 pp. 


Samuels, H. Law Relating to Shops. London, Pitman, 1937. xrv + 180 pp. 


Schmidt, Carl C. 1936 Ars lagstifining om foérenings- och forhandlingsrdit. 
Pa uppdrag av daco, atergiven och kommenterad. Stockholm, 1937. 131 pp. 


Silvestre, Dr. La Ley 11,729 ha dejado de ser una Ley Nacional. Por el Camino 
de la Excepcién se llegé6 a la Exclusién. Junta Ejecutiva Pro-Reforma de la Ley 
11.729. Buenos Aires, Tomas Alvarez, 1937. 222 pp. $2. 


Somerset, H. C.D. Littledene. A New Zealand Rural Community. New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research. Auckland, Wellington, Whitcombe and Tombs ; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1938. vi + 102 pp., illustr. 

This book gives a vivid picture of the social and economic organisation and 
the everyday life of a typical New Zealand rural community. Special attention 
is devoted to the methods and problems of education, including adult education. 


Some Social Services of the Government of Bombay. A Symposium. Edited 
by Clifford MaNsHarDT. Bombay, D. B. Taraporevala. 141 pp. 


Stamp, Sir Josiah. The National Capital and Other Statistical Studies. London, 
P. S. King, 1937. vu + 299 pp. 


Szezygiel, A., and Czerny, Z. W sprawie akcji dozywiania bezrobotnych. 
Warsaw, 1937. 39 pp. 

Detailed description of the measures taken to feed the unemployed in Warsaw 
during 1936-37. The authors draw from this experiment certain conclusions 
concerning the most useful methods to be adopted for the relief of the unemployed. 
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Tardas, Jean-Elie. Le risque invalidité dans la législation des assurances sociales. 
Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Librairie technique et économique, 1938. 231 pp. 


Study of the French system of invalidity insurance for wage earners. After 
a general survey of the different conceptions of invalidity and of the guiding 
principles observed in the legislation relating to that branch of insurance in other 
countries—a survey largely based on the publications of the International Labour 
Office—the author turns to the practical aspect of the subject and examines the 
administration of the relevant French Act. He devotes particular attention to 
the notices and circulars of the Ministry of Labour, and to the decisions of special 
judicial authorities dealing with social insurance questions, and those of the Court 
of Appeal ; in this connection he points out some provisions of the Act which he 
considers should be amended. Finally, he describes the results achieved after 
a few years’ application of the invalidity insurance scheme and emphasises the 
importance of a policy aiming at the prevention of invalidity. 


The World Crisis. By the Professors of the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1938. xt + 375 pp. 

La crise mondiale. Collection d’études publiées & l’occasion du dixiéme anni- 
versaire de l'Institut universitaire de hautes études internationales par ses profes- 
seurs. Zurich, Editions polygraphiques, 1938. 426 pp. 

A collection of essays on the legal, political and economic aspects of interna- 
tional problems by well-known authorities at the Geneva Graduate Institute. 
All the essays (not excepting Mr. Manroux’s “A Contribution to the History 
of the Lost Opportunities of the League of Nations”) have a distinct bearing 
on current problems, and those in Part Tif dealing with the present position of 
economic internationalism in monetary affairs and international trade show a 
markedly consistent point of view, which is in harmony with that already expressed 
by the authoritative economic organs of the League of Nations itself. 


Thornton, Janet. (In collaboration with Marjorie S. Knautn.) The Social 
Component in Medical Care. A study of one hundred cases from the Presbyterian 


Hospital in the City of New York. New York, Columbia University Press, 1937. 
xIv + 411 pp. 


Ullah, Ata. The Co-operative Movement in the Punjab. Preface by C. R. Fay, 
M.A., D.Sc. London, Allen and Unwin, 1937. 512 pp. 16s. 

The Punjab is stated to be the most advanced Province in India so far as 
the growth of the co-operative movement is concerned. Mr. Ata Ullah’s com- 
prehensive study of the development and working of the movement in the Punjab 
therefore is of special interest as showing the possibilities of co-operation in India. 
The book describes the general economic and social conditions in the Punjab, 
analyses the activities of the various kinds of co-operative organisations—credit 
societies, marketing societies, production and labour societies, better living societies, 
the rural uplift movement, etc.—and discusses the technical and social problems 
as well as the defects and difficulties of the movement. It ends with a series of 
practical suggestions concerning the establishment and development of co-operative 
organisations. 


Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. XIV. Jahrgang, 1938. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Gustav Gratz. Stellvertr. Schriftleiter : Emmerich ZEmpLén1. Budapest, 
R. Gergely, 1938. 499 pp. 

In the 1938 issue of the Hungarian economic year-book, mention may be made 
of a number of interesting and well-documented articles concerning the following 
spheres of social policy : public works, wages, cost of living, labour legislation, 
protection of agricultural workers, and purchasing power of the agricultural 
population. 


University of the State of New York. State Education Department. The United 
States Merchant Marine Service. By W. Porter Swirt. Occupational Information 
Monograph No. 7. Albany, Bureau of Guidance, 1988. 22 pp., typescript. 
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Wagner, Josef. Die Preispolitik im Vierjahresplan. Kieler Voértrage gehalten 
im Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Andreas Prepéni. 51. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1938. 18 pp. 


Waring, Heaton M. .Normas y Prdcticas en la Aplicacién de la Ley de Accidentes 
del Trabajo en Costa Rica. San José, 1937. 96 pp. 

A methodical study of the legislation on the compensation of industrial acci- 
dents in Costa Rica. The author analyses the Act of 1925 in the light of the legal 
practice of the Superior Arbitration Court instituted for the solution of disputes 
relating to industrial accidents, and deals in turn with the liability of the employer, 
the notion of industrial accident, medical care, the scope of the Act, and benefits, 


Welk, William G. Fascist Economic Policy. An Analysis of Italy’s Economic 
Experiment. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. LXII. Cambridge, Mass., 1938. 


xx + 865 pp. $4. 


.Wenner-Gren, Axel L. Vddjan till envar. Stockholm, Albert Bonnier, 1937. 
202 pp. 


Whitehead, T. N. The Industrial Worker. A Statistical Study of Human Rela- 
tions in a Group of Manual Workers. Vol. I. xtv + 265 pp. Diagrams, tables. 
Vol. II. vir + 10 + 81 pp., diagrams. Drawings by Helen M. Mitchell. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. 1938. 

A detailed summary and analysis of the results of six years’ observations of 
a small group of women workers employed in the repetitive assembly of small 
electrical relays, with special reference to the relation between output and various 
factors affecting the conditions of labour (hours, rest periods, holidays, health, 
temperature, humidity, variety, etc.). 


Zwiazek spoldzielni i zrzeszen pracowniczych rzeczypospolitej polskiej. 
Spéldzielzosc mieszkaniowa w Polsce. Czesc I. Spéldzielnie mieszkaniowe. Czesé 
II. Spdéldzielnie mieskaniowobudowlane. 97 pp., illustr. 141 pp., illustr. Warsaw, 
1938. 








